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ABSTRACT 

International High School, New York (New York) is a 
secondary school for students who have been in the United States less 
than 4 years and who score below the 20th percentile on an English 
language proficiency test. The 310 students of 1988 came from 37 
nations, and spoke 32 languages. An evaluation conducted in the 
1991-92 school year indicates why this school is successful in 
keeping students, all of whom are considered at-risk in school until 
graduation. Classroom observation, portfolio committee conferences* 
interviews with faculty and students, and review of school documents, 
portfolios, and curricula show that the school is committed to a 
collaborative, experiential approach that combines reflection and 
authentic assessment with instruction. Developing English skills 
while using the native language as a resource for the student and 
society, using multiple learning contexts, providing career 
education, and involving teachers in decision making were 
cornerstones of the school's success. Five exhibits are samples of 
student work. Two tables present data about the school. (Contains 12 
references .) (SLD) 
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In a July 4, 1988, editorial, The New York Times asked the $64 million school-reform 
question about a school that, under normal circumstances, many might think doomed to fail: 

International High School is one of the more exclusive secondary schools in 
New York City. Only students who have been in the United States less than 
four years and who score below the 2()th percentile on an English language 
proficiency exam are admitted. The 310 students come from 37 nations and 
speak 32 languages. 

...All students are considered "high risk/' likely to drop out. Yet the daily 
attendance rate is 90 percent, compared with a citywide average of 80 percent. 
And the dropout rate of the three -year-old school is 3.9 percent, compared with 
nearly 30 percent citywide. The first senior class is graduating this year; every 
one of the 54 seniors will start college in the fall. 

Why does International succeed where so many city high schools fail? (Sturz, 
1988). 

The answer to this question lies in International High School s commitment to a 
collaborative, experiential approach to teaching and learning married to schoolwide processes 
of reflection and authentic assessment deeply embedded in all the activities of the school. 
International is committed to viewing teachers and students — along with community agencies 
and workplaces — as resources for each other, using participation in decision making and 
collective action as the basis for growth and development. The school's policies and 
classroom practices foster self-assessment and responsibility as the foundations for lifelong 
learning. These commitments are reflected in the educational principles that underlie the 
school's approach to instruction: 

1. Limited-English-proficient students require the ability to understand, speak, 
read, and write English with near-native fluency to realize their full 
potential in an English-speaking society. 

2. Fluency in a language other than English must be viewed as a resource for 
the student, the school, and the society. 

3. Language skills are most effectively learned in context and when 
embedded in a content area. 

4. The most successful educational programs are those that emphasize 
rigorous standards coupled with effective support systems. 



5. Attempts to group students homogeneously in an effort to make instruction 
more manageable preclude the way in which adolescents learn best, that is, 
from each other. 

6. The carefully planned use of multiple learning contexts in addition to the 
classroom (e.g., learning centers, career internship sites, field trips) 
facilitates language acquisition and content-area mastery. 

7. Career education is a significant motivational factor for adolescent learners. 

8. The most effective instruction takes place when teachers actively 
participate in the school decision-making process, including instructional 
program design, curriculum development, materials selection, faculty 
hiring, staff training, and peer evaluation. (International High School at 
LaGuardia Community College [IHS], n.d. b). 

This philosophy was much in evidence in the observations of classrooms and portfolio 
committee conferences, interviews with faculty and students, and review of school documents, 
curriculum, and student portfolios we conducted during the 1991-1992 school year. 

The School's Students and Successes 

Then a seven-year-old collaboration between the New York City Board of Education 
and the City University of New York, International High School in 1992 served 459 students 
from 54 countries, who speak 39 languages and represent a wide range of native- and 
English-language and literacy proficiencies. Students in this citywide magnet school are in 
grades 9 to 12 and range in age from 14 to 21. Forty-five percent are Latino, 30 percent are 
Asian, 22 percent are white, and three percent are black. Three-quarters of the students 
qualify for free or reduced-price lunch. 

With this highly diverse student body, International has achieved outcomes that far 
surpass those accomplished by schools with much more affluent and traditionally advantaged 
students. It continues to have a graduation rate of over 95 percent, while more than 90 
percent of its students are accepted each year at postsecondary schools. As Table 1 indicates, 
virtually all of the students pass the New York State Regents Competency Tests, an unusual 
accomplishment for students whose first language is not English and who have been in this 
country for only a short time. More important, students accomplish much more intellectually 
challenging tasks than the state tests require as they work through the demanding 
performances posed in their classroom and internship assessments. 



Table 1 

International High School Regents Competency Test Results 



(Percent passing by year) 





1990 


1991 


1992 


Examination 


% 


% 


% 


Reading 


95 


98 


99 


Writing 


93 


100 


98 


Mathematics 


100 


100 


100 


American Studies 


89 


98 


97 


Global Studies 




100 


100 


Science 




100 


100 


Occupational 
Education 






100 



The school's accomplishments have received repeated national recognition. In 1986, 
the Council for Advancement and Support of Education gave International and its partner, the 
City University of New York, its award for the Best New High School/College Collaboration 
in the nation. In 1989, the school received the National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE) award for Excellence in English/Language Arts Instruction, and in 1990 NCTE 
named it a Center of Excellence for At-Risk Students. The American Association of Higher 
Education gave its 1991 award for Outstanding High School/College Collaboration to 
International. In 1992, the school received both a Democracy '92 grant from RJR Nabisco 
and a National Academic Excellence award from the U.S. Department of Education. 



Commitments and Practices at International 

International High School describes its mission as fostering the "linguistic, cognitive, 
and cultural skills necessary for [students 1 ] success in high school, college, and beyond" 
(International High School at LaGuardia Community College [IHS], n.d. c). The program 
that results from these commitments includes innovative instruction in English as a second 
language, a dramatically restructured school program and schedule, and more collegial and 
professional approaches to teaching. First of all, English as a second language is not taught 
as a separate course. Instead, students learn language skills by working with meaningful 
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content in their subject-matter classes, interacting with each other in small niultilanguage 
groups that require them to use their native language and emerging English-language skills. 
Their tasks are constructed so that they must communicate ideas and directions to each other 
as they collaboratively produce and evaluate their work. 

The Integrated Learning Center supplements other subject matter courses with small 
group interdisciplinary instruction. Classes are organized around themes that help students 
grapple with essential concepts (such as causality, commonality, interdependence, and 
relationship) and develop essential skills, like managing and using information, testing 
hypotheses, and generalizing. The center offers courses in communication, language skills, 
research, and cross-cultural studies, along with an orientation to the school and society. 
Extended-day opportunities allow students to participate in small-group tutorials designed to 
promote language competence, extend work in other subjects, explore career education 
alternatives, and participate in extracurricular activities. 

Career education is an integral part of the curriculum. Students work in internship 
settings for half of each school day during one trimester each year. These experiences, 
generally in social service organizations, allow them to practice their English skills, develop 
work-place and life-skill competencies, gain confidence in their ability to cope with the social 
and cultural environment in their new country, develop a sense of responsibility, and explore 
career ideas. Accompanying coursework activities encourage students "to gain personal 
awareness through introspection," investigating their interests, abilities, and aptitudes, 
discussing the world of work, and preparing for interactions in the work place — practicing 
job interviews, writing resumes, relating experiences, and suggesting solutions to problems 
they encounter (International High School at LaGuardia Community College (1HS), 1987- 
1988, pp. 28-30). 

Located on the campus of LaGuardia Community College, International High School 
offers students access to college courses as well as its own core offerings. Over time, its 
internal schedule has evolved both to fit more congenially with the college schedule and to 
allow for more in-depth experiential and group work. Classes meet four times a week for 70 
minutes each time. As teacher David Hirschy 1 notes, "The longer period encourages small 
group work, a variety of activities, and an in-depth treatment of topics that makes students 
more active participants in their learning" (1990a, p. 7). 

Students take four classes each 13-week cycle, while teachers teach three courses each 
cycle, enabling them to focus their attention on a smaller number of students while extending 
and deepening the curriculum for their courses. In addition, each faculty member serves as 
an advisor to a house of 15 students, which meets for 70 minutes each week to address a 
variety of student needs including school-related issues; personal, social, or developmental 
concerns; and establishing peer-support networks and mentoring relationships. A number of 



'Teachers' names arc unchanged. Students' names have been changed and arc marked with an asterisk. 
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teachers have formed teams to work intensively on an interdisciplinary curriculum with a 
group of students over the course of a complete 13-week cycle. 

The schedule supports another critical feature of International's program: 
collaboration and participatory decision making among teachers. The time allotted for 
collective staff planning - a half day per week while students are engaged in college and 
high school extracurricular activities, plus a daily planning period supports the committee 
meetings, staff development, peer review activities, and curriculum planning that enable the 
faculty governance system to operate and encourage continual innovation. The faculty's 
involvement in personnel decisions, curriculum development, and peer review and evaluation 
has proved to be a central force in the development of experiential learning and authentic 
assessment opportunities for the staff and, subsequently, students. 

The staff-developed evaluation system at International involves teachers in working 
with a small, self-selected support team where they set their own goals, observe one another 
teach, provide feedback, present their work to the panel of other teachers, exchange ideas and 
practices, and evaluate themselves and each other. Teachers keep their own portfolios, which 
include the principal's and peers' observation reports; a self-evaluation, which addresses the 
teacher's contributions in the classroom, the discipline, the school, and the profession; course 
evaluation questionnaires from students; course materials representing their teaching work; 
and examples of student work. Through this process, teacher evaluation teams determine 
teachers' continuance at the school and tenure in the school system. Teacher evaluation, 
traditionally a private process between a supervisor and a teacher, becomes a public process, 
enlarging the sphere of accountability to the entire professional faculty. 

The faculty's peer support, review, and evaluation system became a powerful force in 
shaping a common set of strongly held values and principles for guiding both the design and 
the practice of student assessment. Over time, student assessment practices have evolved 
from traditional, periodic tests and quizzes to a continuous process of self-reflection, peer 
assessment, and teacher assessment organized around collaborative performance tasks and 
individual portfolio development. Both the substance and the process of the assessments are 
authentic rather than contrived or removed from the act of learning. The work is hands-on, 
content-rich, aimed at the development of essential performance abilities and applications of 
knowledge, and connected to students' lives, experiences, and other coursework. A richly 
interwoven array of formal and informal occasions for evaluation creates the expectation that 
learning is a process of continual reflection and improvement in which every member of the 
school community is constantly involved. 
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The Evolution of Teaching, Learning, 
and Assessment at International 



Three factors have contributed to the evolution of authentic assessment at International 
High School: 

1. the development of a learner-centered, instructional model; 

2. the resulting teacher dissatisfaction with traditional assessments; and 

3. the staff-developed faculty evaluation system. 

The Emergence of a Learner-Centered Instructional Model 

As Eric Nadelstern, founding director and principal of International High School, 
emphasizes, International's practices did not begin with assessment. They began with an 
instructional commitment to student diversity as a generative force for learning. This focus 
inevitably led to authentic assessment. 

David Hirschy, physics teacher, explains, "We wanted to create a total educational 
experience. We wanted to broaden the context for students' learning and deal with the whole 
person." In an article published in Insights, the school's journal, Hirschy describes how he 
came to the realization that traditional, lock-step approaches to instruction could not meet this 
goal. Hired to teach physics at International after many years of teaching in a more 
traditional setting, Hirschy confronted the implications of student diversity in a more vivid 
way than ever before: 

It became apparent that many of the techniques that I used in teaching, when 
applied to limited English proficient students, simply didn't work. There were 
students who just didn't understand when I spoke to the class. There were 
students who had extensive science preparation in their native countries, and 
there were students who had very little formal education. 

The attempt to have all students arrive at the same place at the same time was 
impossible. Now the truth is that it is impossible with native English speakers 
also. It just isn't as obvious... 

Heterogeneity is not a^roblem to be solved. In fact when embraced, it is a 
positive force in the classroom. Students come to us at different stages of 
development and levels of preparation, and education increases those 
differences. In the long run, if & student is good at something, we try to 
encourage the student to pursue the interest, to excel, which results in 
inequality, differences, heterogeneity. It happens naturally. It is unreasonable 
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to expect that, as a result of our efforts, students should become less 
heterogeneous (1990b, pp. 16-17), 

G>llaboration between and among students and faculty is at the core of the learning 
environment International has created to celebrate and use this diversity to enhance learning. 
The expectation (and the reality) is that people learn from each other's different experiences 
and knowledge and from the synergy that occurs in the process of collaboration and 
communication, which expands each person's understanding beyond the sum of the parts. 
Hirschy explains: 

Collaboration, a combination of individual and small group work, and an 
environment in which variety is expected, allows us to capitalize on 
differences. The benefit to the slower student is having a model in the 
classroom and assistance from peers. The advanced students learn to meet high 
expectations in an atmosphere where variety is expected and to expand their 
responsibility to include others.. ..Groups are especially appropriate for limited 
English proficient students because students need to use language to learn 
language. They need to talk with each other. They need to read instructions. 
They have the opportunity to repeat, to review, and to listen. It allows students 
to experiment with the content and with the language. 

The focus is on students learning rather than on me teaching. To paraphrase 
Piaget, every time we teach a child something we keep him from inventing it 
for himself. The goal is for students to assume responsibility for their own 
learning, and to discover how they learn best (1990b, pp. 18-19). 

Hirschy had been long eager to increase articulation between math and science and 
was interested in Uri Triesman's development of cooperative learning models especially 
successful with minority students. In 1990, with the encouragement of Nadelstern, he 
organized the Motion Program, an interdisciplinary self-contained cluster that includes 
literature, an integrated math/physics course, and Project Adventure, a course modeled on 
Outward Bound but designed for the indoors. 

The kinds of work students engage in during the Motion Program stretch their critical 
and creative capacities in many directions, while fostering collaboration and the ability to 
work with and learn from one another. Activities in literature, math/physics, and Project 
Adventure connect to the theme of motion and to each other. Many of the activities involve 
students working in groups on experiments that reveal and test the laws of motion, then 
developing charts, graphs, formulas, and prose to describe applications of such concepts as 
acceleration, velocity, and distance. In literature, students create a science fiction story that 
demonstrates and uses their understanding ol key concepts from the physics and mathematics 
portions of the program as well as drawing on what they have learned from their study of 
literary forms and writing. One option is to create a story that involves people on a space 
journey and takes Hinstem's theory ot relativity into account. Project Adventure allows 



physical expressions of the laws of motion and emotion (also part of the study of movement 
and change tackled in the program), while building trust and teamwork among students. 
Meanwhile, students' views of their physical and social-emotional growth - and its relation to 
the themes of the course - become the subject of portfolio essays. 

The 75 students enrolled in this trimester-long program spend all of their time each 
day with the four Motion teachers and one assistant principal. This program has become the 
prototype of the International instructional model. The model is a self-contained, 
interdisciplinary, theme-based cluster - a sort of temporary mini-school with its own teachers 
and students who meet each day, all day, and provide for the students' total education for the 
duration of a cycle (one third of a school year). Over the course of the cycle, teachers and 
students get to know one another well. Because of the model's success -- all of the 150 
students who enrolled have passed - Nadelstern's vision of International has evolved into an 
entire school of such clusters. The model has seven key characteristics: 

• heterogeneous and interage grouping 

• the creation of a learning community 

• collaboration (teachers plan together and students work extensively in 
small groups with teachers alternately coaching, assessing, questioning, and 
prodding them: in groups students work on individual as well as group 
tasks) 

• emphasis on critical-thinking skills and in-depth study 

• active learning (students work extensively on problem solving and projects) 

• whole language learning in context (language skills are taught within the context 
of subject areas) 

• authentic assessment using multiple perspectives 

Other faculty have begun to explore and experiment with the model. Teachers 
Anthony DeFazio and Charlie Classman recently formed the Beginnings Program, an 
interdisciplinary program for entering students. They consolidated two theme-based courses, 
"Orientation to School and Society" and "Immigration," with the first course of the three-year 
Personal and Career Development Program, They then added biology to the interdisciplinary 
mix, DeFazio and Glassman are currently planning to expand Beginnings into an all-day, 
cycle-long, self-contained cluster similar to the Motion Program. These cluster courses, and 
the assessment strategies they use. are described Inter in more detail. The cluster concept has 
now become the organizing framework for coursework throughout the school. 
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Dissatisfaction with Traditional Assessment 



As faculty at International found traditional assessment inadequate and inappropriate to 
their goals, they began to experiment with performance-based assessments. These early 
explorations into new approaches created the learning-as-assessment and assessment-as- 
learning dynamic that has come to characterize International's practice. 

Hirschy, who in order to cope with the different achievement levels of students in his 
physics classes had been giving three different levels of tests was disappointed with the 
results. Rather than measuring students' growth, the tests seemed to put a ceiling on student 
accomplishment. Nor did his tests measure skills that would increase learning, such as use of 
resources or collaboration. Hirschy's dissatisfaction led him to investigate portfolios as a 
means of evaluating a wide range of student work at a variety of levels over time, and do so 
in a manner that could provide incentives for ongoing feedback and revision. 

When traditional testing practices failed to accommodate the wide range of students' 
abilities in spoken and written English, literature teacher Kathleen Rugger introduced projects 
that involved both individual and group work. One recent project, for example, involved 
pairing students to write each other a series of letters about books they were reading over 
winter vacation (Exhibit A). Describing what they were reading and feeling and asking 
questions about their partner's book involved students in an authentic dialogue that motivated 
their efforts to communicate while allowing them to learn from one another. In another 
project, students wrote their own myths to explain a physical phenomenon, and then traded 
them with another student to create different endings. In still another, students worked in 
teams to analyze a poem and then to write their explanations and interpretations. Along with 
her English department colleagues Dina Heisler and Marsha Slater, Rugger explains how such 
work allows them to attain the communication goals that are essential for their students: 

Although the content of an English class is important, we believe that if we 
only concentrate on teaching facts or specific applications of skills, most of 
what we teach will be meaningless for our students in the near future. In other 
words, if we concentrate on product and neglect the teaching of process, of the 
ability to create and develop product, we will do our students a great 
disservice, for we know that students will need to be able to produce a variety 
of written and spoken products.... If they internalize strategies for reading any 
text, for accomplishing any writing task, for working together effectively in any 
group and communicating with each other, then we have fulfilled their basic 
English language needs (1HS, 1987-1988, p. 6). 

John Stevenson, LiGuardia Community College professor of mathematics who also 
teaches the students in the Motion Program, asserts that traditional testing practices, while 
appropriate for traditional pedagogy, do not produce independent learners capable of working 
collaboratively with other students, "From a college perspective, all the research I've read 



says that it's those characteristics such as independence and collaborative work skills that 
translate into successful college level work." 2 

Even worse, traditional assessment practices produced students who, according to 
Stevenson, "had given over all intellectual and even emotional responsibility for learning to a 
process that was teacher-dominated," as evidenced by such frequent comments as "He (i.e., 
the professor] gave me a C." 

Stevenson believes that if students are given the responsibility for the process of their 
own learning, they will also take responsibility for the outcomes. In the natural progression 
of such responsibility, it will not be long before students take responsibility for assessing their 
own learning. The self- and peer-assessments used in the Motion Program encourage the 
goal setting and reflection needed for students to become responsible for directing their own 
learning. 

The Faculty Evaluation System 

Nadelstern strongly believes that there is an unavoidable relationship between the ways 
in which adults relate to one another in a school and the ways in which they relate to 
students. "If you have an authoritarian, hierarchical' school structure," he explains, "the 
teacher becomes the information dispenser in the classroom. If kids are going to collaborate 
in classrooms, then teachers have to collaborate in decision making." At International, 
teachers are involved in hiring their peers, in designing and developing curriculum, and in 
developing and managing the peer support and evaluation system. As the introduction to the 
school's teacher-developed personnel handbook states: 

Shared leadership in a high school can foster the professional growth and 
development of teachers, leading to the empowerment of students as successful 
learners.... If we view ourselves as true educators, we must also view ourselves 
as learners. We are role models for our students. If we model authority, our 
students will learn to be authoritarian. If we model self-improvement in an 
atmosphere of sharing, that is what our students will learn. (International High 
School at Laguardia Community College |IHS|, n.d. a, pp. 4-5). 

Before teachers at International found traditional student assessments inappropriate, 
they first found traditional teacher assessments inappropriate: 

The traditional evaluation procedure | teachers] had experienced in their many 
years of teaching was humiliating, intimidating, and punitive . . . viewed as 
destructive by some, mechanical by others, and not something to be taken 



1 Quotations not identified hy specific documents or publications hnve been liiken verba* im from interviews 
wiih International High School community members. 
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seriously by others. Its authoritarian procedure |gave] little or no consideration 
to the needs and abilities of the teacher (International High School at Laguardia 
Community College |IHS|, n.d. a, p. 4). 

With encouragement and steadfast support from Nadelstern, who views the idea of 
supervision with skepticism -- he is fond of asking, "Who has the higher vision?" - the 
personnel committee developed an evaluation system that centers on, supports, and takes 
responsibility for the professional growth and development of teachers. 

As teachers developed their own system for peer review, collegial support, and 
evaluation, they began to appreciate the power and potential of collaborative problem solving, 
self- and peer-assessment, and exhibitions of their work for enriching their professional 
learning and development. The faculty review and observation process has a number of 
goals, which are remarkably similar to the goals International holds for students' learning: 

• Exposing faculty to a wide range of methods and techniques 

• Enabling them to develop a philosophy of what constitutes effective 
teaching and counseling 

• Encouraging them to view their own behaviors differently, in light of the 
professional practices of others 

• Promoting experimentation with new approaches and strategies observed 

• Facilitating the sharing of ideas and insights with their colleagues 

• Institutionalizing the process of continuous self-evaluation (IHS, n.d. a, p. 
6). 

The principles undergoing the faculty evaluation system have increasingly found their 
way into classroom practice, as teachers have worked to create the kinds of learning 
environments for students they find helpful for themselves. Among these are an 
understanding of and commitment to ongoing assessment, self-directed learning and 
assessment, evaluation of both process and product, and evaluation from multiple perspectives 
by multiple colleagues. Their own faculty assessment system has provided a helpful 
reference point tor teachers as they have struggled to make their classrooms learner-centered 
rather than teacher-centered. DeFazio asserts, 'The school is organized to bring out the best, 
not the worst, in teachers and kids." Nancy Dunetz offers this powerful analysis: 

An American education is one that fosters competition. Competition leads to 
hostility, isolation, seeretiveness, and shame. Collaboration, on the other hand, 
provides many benefits, as it has done for me. First and foremost, it promotes 
a feeling of self confidence, it provides a supportive environment to help me 
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feel secure not only in presenting what I know is good, hut also in allowing me 
to feel secure in examining my weaknesses on my own and with 
others... .Collaboration furnishes recognition for everybody, because each party 
naturally acknowledges the contributions of the others. It helps me to think 
because I receive input from others and am exposed to a greater variety of 
ideas and information. So it also broadens the scope of what I can produce. It 
provides a feeling of community, which I haven't experienced in other work 
environments... .Experiencing that environment myself makes it possible for me 
to provide it to my students (Dunetz, 1990, p. 5). 

Both the spirit and the components of the student assessment process reflect the 
faculty's assessment system and their experience with their system. Kathy Fine, Personal and 
Career Development (PCD) teacher, says: 

I have learned quite a bit from the way we work ourselves as a faculty. 
Everything sort of trickled up and down. There's been tremendous interplay 
between what we do as a faculty and how we work with our students. We've 
all had to deal with issues of discomfort around evaluation that our students ^ 
would have to deal with and that our students do deal with. It made the school 
a learning laboratory where evaluation is not just for evaluation's sake, but a 
service to the person being evaluated. 

This stance is clearly evident in the assessment practices teachers have developed tor their 
students, as well. 



Assessment Three Ways 

The basic features of International's faculty evaluation system, a collaborative 
approach involving self-assessment, peer assessment, and supervisory assessment, are, not 
surprisingly, central features of classroom assessment throughout the school. Several of the 
interdisciplinary cluster programs have developed particularly innovative authentic assessment 
practices, Three of these -- Beginnings, the Personal and Career Development! Internship 
Program, and the Motion Program -- are discussed here to illustrate the range of practices 
being developed in the school. Although each program's practices are somewhat different, 
self-assessment and self-improvement are emphasized as they are in the faculty assessment 
system. These similar emphases occur for the same reason: the belief that "individuals have 
a greater commitment when they identify their own needs, and their standards are higher 
when they set their own goals" (1HS, n.d. a, p. 5). 

Of these three programs, the Motion Program has the most completely developed 
system. However, each contains these common components: 
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• ongoing performance-based assessments conducted while work is in progress and 
providing feedback toward improvement 

♦ summative assessments that evaluate student work according to multiple 
dimensions 

♦ assessment of both the processes and products of individual and group work 

* evaluation from multiple perspectives 



The following table summarizes each program's assessment practices: 



ASSESSMENT COMPONENTS 


PROGRAM ASSESSMENT TOOLS 




Motion 


Beginnings 


PCD/Internship 


ongoing 
assessment 

(while work i 
in progress) 


debriefing, 
exhibitions 

s 


coaching, 
group work, 
exhibitions 


group work, 
seminar, 
internship site 
visits 


final 

assessment 


written 

evaluations, 

conference 


conference 


written evaluations 


process and 
product 


classwork, 
group work, 
portfolio 


group work, 
autobiography 


internship, album 


multiple- 
perspective 
evaluation 


self, peers, 
teachers 


self, peers, 
teachers 


self, peers, 
teachers, site 
supervisors 



Assessment in each of these programs is described in the next section, starting with 
Beginnings, one of the first programs students encounter at International, followed by the 
Personal and Career Development (PCD) strand, which they follow for three years; and the 
Motion Program - perhaps the most sophisticated set of interlocking curriculum and 
assessment practices. Each of these provides a different lens on assessment as it can be used 
to support the different purposes of education. 

In the Beginnings program, the goals of teaching are to help students learn about 
themselves and how to live in a new place; to come to grips with the major change that has 
occurred in their lives; to take stock of who they are and what they want to become; to learn 
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about the United States; and to create new relationships, while beginning to learn English. In 
this program, assessment practices require that students work with one another, reflect on 
their lives and experiences, and communicate extensively both orally and in writing. 

The PCD sequence focuses on career development, learning about work and oneself, 
and developing work skills and responsibility. Assessment practices are structured to provide 
students with feedback from work supervisors as well as from peers and teachers, to focus on 
the development of a range of practical as well as academic skills, and to provide structured 
opportunities for reflection on students' excursions into another new terrain: the world of 
work. 

The goals of the Motion Program are more traditionally academic, though they are 
pursued in a nontraditional fashion. In this program, knowledge of physics, mathematics, and 
literature is as important as the development of communications skills and general problem- 
solving abilities. The assessment practices focus on mastery of essential concepts and 
applications of knowledge in these disciplines as well ihe development of students' abilities to 
frame and structure problems, conduct experiments, and evaluate what they have learned, 
generalizing it to new circumstances. 

Assessment in the Beginnings Program 

The principles of multiple-perspective evaluation, of process and product assessment, 
and of formative and summative assessment frame assessment in the both the Beginnings and 
Personal and Career Development programs. These programs integrate personal, career, and 
academic learnings and develop values and habits of work that correspond to those of the 
work place. 

Beginnings features an interdisciplinary consolidation of three courses — biology, 
social studies, and English as a Second Language « aimed at those newly enrolled at 
International. Here, students construct an autobiography including chapters on their 
childhoods, life in their countries of origin, their milestones, their immigration, their responses 
to the United States, and self-assessments of their interests, abilities, and skills in the context 
of career exploration. They first learn the mechanics and process of self-assessment by doing 
self-assessment. Specific activities guide them through the processes of reflection and 
decision making so that they are able to identify their interests, aptitudes, and values. They 
are then armed with information to investigate possible work and career paths. 

For example, a student who identifies fashion as an interest, and interpersonal relations 
as a skill, and who enjoys interacting with people, might consider exploring careers in fashion 
sales or public relations. Such a student might then apply for an internship in the fashion 
field. In fact, students do use the information they derive from these activities later to decide 
on internships, which they select from over 200 possibilities ranging from human services to 
profit and non-profit businesses, from technology to the arts and cultural institutions. 
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The autobiographies are developed over the course of an entire cycle. At the 
conclusion of the cycle, they become major pioducts demonstrating student achievement. 
Throughout the cycle, students, seated around tables in groups of five or six, work 
independently and collaboratively on their autobiographies. They regularly share their 
chapters on an informal basis with their peers, who give them feedback for revision. They 
use one another as resources to help with language difficulties and stylistic considerations. 
Co-teachers DeFazio and Glassman intersperse these activities with short lessons targeted to 
specific needs and coach students as they work individually and in groups. 

DeFazio and Glassman want students to develop "an internal standard" that will drive 
them to work up to their potential. The development of a self-motivated work ethic is more 
important than any other goal to both teachers. Through ongoing reciprocal peer assessment, 
explains DeFazio, students learn to expand their expectations and to redefine their standards. 
Peer assessment creates opportunities for students to enlarge their field of possibilities, extend 
their imagination, and increase their learning strategies and skills. 

The use of collaborative work groups also allows students to see and experience' 
alternatives to their own approaches: alternative habits of work and strategies for learning, 
which they can adopt and adapt. Reciprocal peer teaching accompanies reciprocal peer 
assessment. As colleagues give feedback, they also give advice and assistance to members of 
their group. Glassman underscores the significance of assessment as a learning tool: 
"Assessment is a mechanism for learning, understanding, and acquiring knowledge, not giving 
a mark to something. In Beginnings [the students] are doing it all of the time." 

Assessment is formalized twice during the cycle when students gather in small groups 
and make presentations of their autobiographies, evaluating them and receiving feedback from 
their peers, who also evaluate each work. Evaluation focuses on completeness. Completeness 
encompasses more than the completion of all tasks or the inclusion of all parts articulated in 
the Beginnings Activity Guide. Completeness is also determined by the impact the 
autobiography has on the sensibilities of the peer readers and their responses to it. Does the 
autobiography communicate a sense of completeness to the reader? For example, did the 
readers want to know more about the various events and places in the autobiography? Did 
they understand what the author was trying to convey? Did the autobiography sustain the 
reader's interest? These are not "school" criteria; they are authentic criteria used by readers in 
real life. From the responses of their peers, students learn whether they "did enough" or "got 
tired and quit." Students rate themselves on the basis of such criteria, designed to focus their 
attention on the correspondence between product quality and such habits of work as 
perseverance. 

At the conclusion of the cycle, a formal summative evaluation takes place. Bach 
student meets with the three Beginnings teachers and two peers whom he or she has selected. 
At these conferences, students are expected to exhibit critical-thinking skills and a capacity 
for applying standards in evaluating their work. They discuss their best work. They identity 
and analyze the elements that make it their best work. They explain the connections they 
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made across content lines. Together with their teachers and peers, they determine a final 
grade, which ranges from A to NC (i.e., no jredit). 

Assessment for improvement extends to the Beginnings faculty. Students evaluate the 
Beginnings course. DeFazio and Glassman use student feedback to revise the course, which 
is still in its formative stage, for closer alignment between goals, activities, instructional 
strategies, and outcomes. At the end of the course, the teachers ask students to write. them 
letters evaluating the program. Glassman notes, "We ask them what they don't like." DeFazio 
adds, "Also, what connections they saw between the various parts of the course. If the 
answers are not terribly well thought out, then that's a place that we have to work a little 
harder." Both teachers caution that students tend to say "nice things even if they hate the 
course." Glassman comments, "You have to want to look at your work with a critical eye," so 
as to distinguish affirmation from information. Glassman and DeFazio use assessment as a 
tool for their own learning, for the development of curriculum, and for the construction and 
refinement of their instructional model. As they use assessment and learning dynamically, 
they increase their capacity to derive deeper understanding of their students' responses; this 
then serves to structure increased learning opportunities. 

Assessment in the Personal and Career Development Program 

Tin - career education program at International consists of a three-year course sequence 
in personal and career development, known as PCD 1, 2, and 3 (the first of which the 
Beginnings team has integrated into their cluster), and three internships accompanied by 
weekly seminars. Hie program emphasizes informal but ongoing self-assessment as a tool for 
achieving self-knowledge. Self-examination, which is the thrust of the first PCD course, 
expands in the second course to the examination of work-place issues. PCD teacher Kathy 
Fine explains that concepts "spiral up M throughout the course structure over the three years. 
Academic and career learning are integrated as students craft and write resumes and business 
letters, develop job interview skills, and examine the work place from a sociological 
perspective, studying such issues as hierarchy and authority, gender, and organizational 
structures while they are engaged in their internships. 

During the three cycles of internships, students report to their work site four days a 
week and to school one day a week. They are expected not only to learn the job they are 
doing at the work place but also to develop interpersonal skills as they interact with 
supervisors and employees, examine the culture and organization of their work places, and 
think about career implications. The seminars help them reflect on and use their work 
experience to learn problem identification, problem analysis, and problem-solving skills that 
they can apply at the work place. As they develop practical and social work-place 
competencies, they are better able to make and keep commitments. In many instances, the 
skills students need are so basic they might easily go unnoticed and untaught in a school 
where self-assessment and inquiry were not highly valued. For example, students who have 
been unsuccessful in scheduling appointments for interviews with work-place supervisors 
frequently need to learn the discrete steps involved in making appointments or the strategies 



for circumventing small but persistent obstacles. Others need assistance and assurance in 
managing the competing tensions of responsibility to a supervisor and fear of disappointing 
adults, so that they will call their work-site supervisor when they are going to be absent. 

Fine reports that students transfer the socialization and communication skills they learn 
in the internship seminar to their internship sites: 

The kids learn to negotiate, mediate, to defend their positions., ..Most of them 
practice these skills at their internship sites. They learn and we teach them 
— the importance of being assertive without being aggressive if they feel they are 
being used unfairly. 

When students invariably complain about problems at their internship sites, the 
teachers do not intervene. Rather they present the problem to the class for analysis. After 
assessing the situation, the class generates possible courses of action to resolve the problem. 
Students employ the same problem-solving and analytic thinking skills to academic problems 
that they use to solve work-place problems. 

In the internship seminars, instructional activity and authentic assessment work 
conjointly. Students construct internship albums that integrate their academic and career 
learning. Like the autobiographies in Beginnings, the internship albums are cycle-long 
projects that become both products demonstrating students* achievement and records 
documenting their progress. An activity guide outlines the tasks for the album's four 
chapters. Each chapter engages students in a process of analytic self-assessment along with 
knowledge and skill building. Students identify their personal and career objectives and 
articulate rationales for their internship choices. They describe their job interviews, typical 
days, job duties, and the organizational structure, relationships, and roles at their work place. 
They interview co-workers and supervisors about their own career development, education, 
and job satisfaction as well as the salary range, benefits, and employment opportunities in 
their career fields. The interview topics themselves create a framework for thinking about 
work that will increase students' knowledge about work-place issues. They reflect on and 
analyze their work attitudes, along with th'j skills and competencies they are acquiring and 
need to acquire. They analyze what they have learned about work and about themselves. 
They compare their current internships with previous ones. The album used to record these 
reflections allows students to simultaneously learn about the process of bookm^king and to 
develop their writing skills. 

In the last course of the sequence, Decision-Making, students expand their self- 
exploration to include the external forces that influence them, their behavior, and their 
decisions: peer pressure, home pressure, and adolescent developmental pressure. Since 
students take this course in the eleventh grade, when they will start to think about 
postgraduation career and education plans, they reflect on processes for decision making, 
analyze their personal decision-making strategies, and prepare for their third and final 
internship. Once again, the use of self-assessment as a tool for self-knowledge is emphasized. 



Learning and assessment are interactive. Working both collaboratively and 
independently, students regularly share, review, and critique one another's chapters, which 
results in the continuous revision of their work. The completed albums become part of a 
library of internship albums to be read by other students who are researching internship 
placements. In this way, students' products become curriculum resources for their peers, 
attaching added value and worth to their work. 

The formal summative evaluation includes the multiple perspectives of self, peers, and 
faculty, and in this case, worksite supervisors. Kathy Fine and Ronni Green, another PCD 
teacher, formulated the evaluation criteria for both the internship album and the students' 
performance as interns. In their assessment of the albums, peer evaluators record their 
reasons for choosing to read the album, their personal reactions to it, and their 
recommendations for future improvement. On a scale of A through C, with each letter 
corresponding to specific indicators, they rate the album on completeness, content (i.e., level 
of interest, clarity, degree of detail, supportive evidence, and creativity), language usage, and 
presentation (i.e., aesthetic considerations). 

Work-place supervisors rate students on a five-point scale ranging from poor to 
excellent according to nine indicators: attendance, promptness, quality of performance, 
dependability, cooperation with both co-workers and supervisors, ability to learn, initiative, 
and growth. The numerical sum is converted into a grade ranging from A to NC. The 
students complete a questionnaire in which they assess their albums and their internship 
performances, taking into account the assessments of their evaluators. If their assessments 
differ from their evaluators' assessments, they explain their reasons. As in the Motion 
Program, students engage in a process whereby they can square their assessments with those 
of their judges. Finally, the teacher assesses the students on the basis of both the album and 
the internship performance. All evaluations are factored into the final grade. 

Assessment in the Motion Program 

The Motion Program assessment system is multifaceted and cumulative; it contains a 
variety of occasions for assessment throughout the course that build on one another. The 
assessment process has three major components: 

• debriefings, 

• two portfolio reviews (mid- and end-cycle), and 

• the final conference. 

Opportunities for self-, peer-, and teacher-assessment of students' learning processes 
and products occur in each of the components. In all cases, collaborative work serves both to 
foster the development and internalization of high standards in the assessment process and to 
enhance learning so that those standards can be met. Because collaborative work is central to 
the entire program, we first discuss how students experience the process of group work before 
discussing how each distinct assessment component operates. 
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Collaboration for Learning and Assessment. The use of assessment to drive collaborative 
learning produces one of the most powerful experiences Motion Program students have. 
Students work in groups to design experiments and solve problems in mathematics and 
physics, to interpret literature and write to and with one another about books and ideas, and to 
conquer physical challenges in Project Adventure. Throughout these activities, they must 
surmount language barriers to communicate with each other thus, they are forced to learn 
and use English for authentic purposes around complex, content-rich tasks — and they must 
surmount the challenges of different styles, approaches to work, and prior levels of 
knowledge. 

These challenges are particularly salient in the culture of American schools and 
American assessment, where traditional norms view accomplishment as individual and 
competitive, collaboration as cheating, and the ranking of students against one another as an 
important school purpose. There is an ingrained fear in American culture that cooperation 
will make people "soft," will undermine the competitive edge that many believe produces 
achievement, and will blur the distinctions between the fit and the loss fit that Darwinian 
sorting policies rely on. At the same time, schools are now being told that the demands of 
the modern work place require that students be able to work effectively in teams to solve 
problems. Strategies for accomplishing this new goal remain a mystery to many. Thus, the 
ways in which the Motion Program and other courses at International are structured to enable 
students to use collaboration to spark greater growth from all students, to acknowledge 
individual effort along with group achievement, and to increase the levels of achievement for 
both individuals and the class as a whole are worth taking some time to understand. 

Since group work is used in all four of the courses that make up the Motion Program, 
students develop a complex view of their peers' capacities and of the nature of cooperation 
and collaboration. Students reveal different strengths in different areas, so that group 
dynamics are fluid. Natasha Ulanova*, who emigrated from Russia two years ago, articulates 
the interplay between successful group interaction and learning that is echoed by her peers: 

I always found out that some people know something that 1 don't know, and I 
can tell them what they can't do. We learn from each other. There is nobody 
who knows everything best than somebody else. Once people feel important, 
that they could be helpers, then they open up and talk. First they are very 
scared. 

Olga Szpilowski*, originally from Poland, explains the fine-line distinctions that lead 
to group improvement: "The group work depends on how well everybody do. Therefore, it's 
in the interests of everybody, not to criticize everything possible, but just to improve things." 

These positive responses to collaboration are hard won. As Rafael Suarez's* portfolio 
commentary on group work indicates, the collaborative process includes widely shared 
frustrations, tensions, and discomfort: 



The best and the worst moments were working in groups. When the group started 
working on the project, the group wanted to finished it very fast because they will get 
credit and sometimes they did the project very fast, But when they had to present and 
give back the papers to the teacher and see if it was right, the project had many 
mistakes. The students had to do over almost all the project and it made feel angry 
and sad the students. 

When the group was working right and each member was doing and working 
on the project, it means that each member was giving ideas and adding new 
things to it. They may sured \sic] that each member of the group understood 
the project.. .that they took the appropriate time to organize the presentation to 
the teacher responsible of the activity. When the group made a very good 
presentation the teacher congratulate them because the members of the group 
demonstrated the organization. 

Students must learn to tolerate the competing tensions between individual and 
collective interests and seize control of opportunities to make the two forces work in tandem. 
Students progress from feeling conflicted by this double agenda to feeling confident that they 
can competently cope with their circumstances. Olga reports: 

At first I couldn't stand working in groups. I'm used to work on my own. 1 
felt that if I have to do something with other people, I may not get result 1 
want to get. Maybe because they would come late or will not participate. But 
later on when 1 got to know them, I feel strong enough to push them to do the 
work, then 1 built up that leader skill in myself. The work in groups really 
began to work for me. Most of the time people don't cooperate when they 
don't understand something. So if I knew that they do not understand, I try to 
explain it to them. Then I get some feedback, maybe they started to 
understand, and they get some new ideas, and they were feeling comfortable 
enough to share with me. 

WenFu Wong*, a Chinese student who has lived in the United States for three years, 
articulates the risk of rejection and alienation students surmount when they begin to take 
responsibility in their groups, especially when they must transcend ethnic barriers by speaking 
English rather than their native languages and by engaging students from ethnic groups other 
than their own: 

It's so hard. At first, students just didn't want to speak English, including me, 
myself. It is uncomfortable, because when students have questions, the first 
language that come up in their head is their native language. They might 
translate later on, but at first it get on your nerves. You feel left out. You 
have to talk to the people who do this to resolve the problem. 
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To help students transcend the barriers to collaboration and communication, Motion 
Program classes are structured so that students must always sign up to work on activities with 
students they have not previously worked with or do not know well. As Miguel Melendez*, 
recently arrived from Ecuador, reports, the most frustrating experience in group work is 
"when the people doesn't want to work with you/' But, he adds, teachers are available to 
mediate when groups cannot get themselves on course. In the long run, they virtually always 
do. 

Natasha explains the anxiety and doubt students struggle with when the group has not 
yet begun to collaborate. She understands that students take different paths to collaboration 
and that collaboration is more than a quid pro quo. She explains the motivational pressure of 
collective evaluation. When her group was not on task, Natasha felt resentful that lost time 
would result in lower grades for herself than if she had worked alone. But she found that, 
over time and for a variety of reasons, the group started to work: 

Time passes. Some people get very scared because they realize they are not 
going to get credit -- you get one credit for all four classes. If you're getting a 
C, you're getting all four Cs. Some people got interested in experiments and 
some people built up the trust. But the work in groups started to work. And if 
you work for the group, if you push them sometimes, and you give them your 
ideas, then the group will give the feedback to you. They will work for you. 
They won't be late. They won't be talking around. They will be trying. It's 
not "I work for you, you work for me." It's all together. 

As we describe below, the assessment process skillfully supports this difficult transition from 
uncertainty and fear to collective capacity for achievement in a variety of interlocking ways. 

Debriefittgs. In each of the four Motion classes, assessment occurs throughout the cycle. 
Whenever a group completes an activity, they participate in a process known as debriefing. 
At debriefings, the group members make a presentation to their teacher and sometimes to 
their class to demonstrate their mastery of the content and the collaborative learning process. 
The debriefing, which allows students to reflect on what they have learned and to explain it 
orally to someone else, is the means by which the group can achieve credit for the activity. 
Preparation for and performance of the debriefing also enrich the students' understanding of 
what they have learned. 

The teacher sits with each group and has a conversation in which she or he asks a 
series of questions that spiral in complexity so that group members can demonstrate their 
individual levels of mastery. For example, in the study of inertia, the questions students will 
be asked in the debriefing range from "What is inertia?" to "If you took two tennis balls 
(which the students have been experimenting with in the activity] into a spaceship in a 
weightless environment, how could you tell the difference between them?" (International High 
School, Middle College High School, and LaGuardia Community College [1HS et al.], IWl, 
p. 213). The levels of mastery and capacities for explanation will differ because the groups 



are heterogeneous and students' English capacity varies. Although each individual in the 
group must demonstrate an understanding of the concepts in the activity - for example, 
inertia - (he group, not individuals, receives credit, The group-credit strategy provides 
students with the incentive to collaborate, to use and learn English while they are learning 
subject-area content, to learn and practice collaboration and social responsibility, and to 
persevere during frustrating and discouraging moments. Without incentives to persevere, it 
becomes all too easy to retreat to isolated and isolating learning strategies. 

Debrietlngs provide teachers with critical feedback on the effectiveness of the 
curriculum and of specific activities. This information forms the basis of curricular revision. 
Debriefings enable teachers to see what students know, to understand how they got to know 
what they know, and to get to know the students as individuals and as learners. Hirschy 
explains: 

By the time the portfolio conies along, we've sat with all of these groups 
maybe ten or twelve times in conversations with them about the work that 
they've done. And in those conversations, it starts to emerge who really 
masters this. It comes out in those conversations. We don't necessarily mark 
it at those times, but everybody gets to know each other. You get a pretty 
good idea of how people approach and solve problems and have an assessment 
of their ability to solve problems. 

Because the debriefing process is designed to strike a balance between a common 
rigorous standard and differences in ability and achievement between and within groups, it 
supports and sustains heterogeneity as both a pedagogical strategy and a democratic value. 
Students may differ in ability and achievement levels; they need not feel either embarrassed 
or underchallenged, however, because the diverse questions give all students multiple 
opportunities to demonstrate their intellectual capabilities. At the same time, the different 
levels of students' responses set a standard of possibilities: Students experience a range of 
responses toward which they can aspire. Because each member of the group must 
demonstrate an understanding of each activity's concepts in order for the entire group to 
receive credit, the debriefing process reinforces interdependence and responsibility among 
group members for the group as a whole. When a group does not receive credit for an 
activity, it reconvenes itself and reviews the activity until all members can perform 
adequately. 

A debriefing conducted by Hirschy illustrates a number of the points mentioned above. 
A Motion Program group, having completed a series of activities requiring them to examine 
the relationship between the Fahrenheit and Celsius temperature scales, present their results to 
Hirschy. Using both scales, the students have individually measured the temperature of seven 
different places in the school, recorded their data on charts, and plotted them on graphs using 
different axes for each scale. After having interpreted one another's data, they converted 
them into linear equations. 
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At the debriefing, Hirschy notices that the data the students have collected do not 
match the data displayed in the computer graph they have produced. Alter he challenges the 
data on their computer graphs as "invented," the students understand that they must return to 
the computer to replot their data. Emilio Cruz* questions Hirschy to clarify his assessment. 
Amalia Fresne* rephrases Hirschy's responses using her own constructions. The two 
remaining members of the group listen. Emilio takes the lead at the computer, replotting his 
data as three girls watch, occasionally offering suggestions. After a few tries, Emilio gets it 
right. When he begins to key irf the data for another member of the group, Hirschy wants to 
know if the girls are letting him do the work because they are uncomfortable with the 
computer. They assure him they are not and become more active in directing Emilio's 
actions, although they do not make any effort to work at the computer themselves. After the 
graphs are printed, Hirschy and members of the group listen to one another as they 
recapitulate the processes they used to convert the data on their charts to the graphs. 

They must now reconstruct their equations. Again, Emilio takes the lead, articulating 
the process to convert their data into equations. As he plots out the process, however, he 
becomes aware that he is not quite confident of it, and the three girls reveal that they are also 
unsure. Hirschy directs them back to a previous activity on mass in which the steps for 
writing equations were explicit. (In contrast, their current task requires the consolidation and 
application of prior knowledge and skills.) Hirschy wants the students to reinforce the 
concrete process of constructing equations for themselves so that it becomes intuitive. 
Hirschy's redirection helps the group recall the process they used to construct equations in the 
mass activity. As they recapitulate the process, their discussion grows livelier, with all group 
members contributing actively. Having observed the team working, Hirschy later suggests 
that they create an activity for another class, perhaps an activity on conservation of 
momentum. He will give the students equipment as well as material to read. Hirschy 
suggests that they experiment until they come up with a clear and accurate procedure for their 
activity, which they can record for another group. 

Hirschy has punctuated this debriefing with challenges that allow for differentiated 
responses from students. His questions and directions have emerged not from a 
preconceived agenda or lesson plan so much as from his analysis of the immediate and 
specific context of the particular encounter; his knowledge of the group, its members, 
and its dynamic; his knowledge of physics and mathematics; and his pedagogical craft, 
all of which enable him to orchestrate the learning situation. Effective debriefing 
requires teachers to use their combined knowledge 'of content, pedagogy, and 
individual students to create an occasion for assessing and stimulating learning that 
sets standards without requiring standardization, that values a variety of students 
outcomes, and that is respectful of developmental variation. 

The Portfolio. If the debriefings provide a moving picture of students at work, then the 
portfolios are a series of snapshots reflecting student progress and achievement at two points 
in time: mid-cycle and end-of-cycle. The Motion Program portfolio has four components, 
which are clearly explained in the portfolio directions reproduced on the next several pages. 
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The major components include: 



1. Data Summary and Samples of Student Work 

2. Personal Statement (a self-assessment essay) 

3. Mastery Statement 

4. Self-, Peer, and Faculty Evaluation (assignment of grades) 

Following is a description and discussion of each component. 

I. Data Summary and Samples of Student Work. For both the mid-cycle and end- 
of-cycle portfolios, students provide data on the number of times they have been absent or 
late, the number of activities they have completed, and the titles of the work samples they 
have included in the portfolio. These data are recorded separately for literature, math/physics, 
and Project Adventure. Except for two required entries for the end-of-cycle portfolio - a 
reading log identified as successful by the student and a math/physics problem entitled, "The 
Hunter and the Monkey" - all of the student work samples in the portfolio are selected by the 
students themselves as representative of their best work during the cycle. Although students 
have an opportunity to rework the activities they plan to submit in the portfolios, the faculty 
encourages them instead io record and substantiate their growth in the Mastery Statement, n 
documentation of accomplishments, combined with demonstrations of mastery of core 
concepts and reflections on learning. 

Almost imy combination of the 6()-plus activities in the Motion Program curriculum 
can be found in a sampling of student portfolios. Literature entries are illustrative: Students 
may include a myth they wrote to explain a natural phenomenon or a science fiction story 
they created to demonstrate their understanding of key concepts in physics and math, such as 
Einstein's theory of relativity. These also demonstrate students' understanding of literary 
forms and their developing writing skills. They may choose from other imaginative literature 
activities such as "Graphing Lives," "Laws of Motion in Life," and "Mind Movement." They 
may include a piece of autobiography they wrote illustrating an important decision, or submit 
reading logs they wrote while working their way through a piece of literature. The 
autobiography and reading log included in the portfolios of two students and shown in Exhibit 
B illustrate tasks that enable students to connect their reading and writing to their own lives 
and thoughts. 

Another entry, entitled "Southbound on the Freeway," illustrates how a poem, which 
reveals the limitations in view imposed by perspective, can be used to provide links to other 
coursework in statistics. The prompt for student analysis is a poem in which aliens draw 
conclusions about life on earth from their spacecraft hovering over a highway. Following her 
analysis of the poem, Natasha writes: 
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In poem which calls "Southbound on the Freeway" the narrator made a 
mistake. He talks about cars like about human beings of earth. He saw cars 
from his space car, where sit bodies and he thought that they are like brains or 
guts. Of course it is mistake too, but why he made this mistake? He's never 
saw our planet before. And how he'll understand our planet, what creatures 
living here, it depends on what point of view he chooses or takes. His point of 
view is in the air above heighway \sicf). Of course he can see only cars which 
move to different direction, which are made of glass and metal, and through 
the glasses he can see bodies and he thinks that it's inside (brains) of creature. 
The same mistake we can do in physics and math experiment which was called 
"Statis-tick." For example, we have to describe tick population which has 5 
different colour, and if you take only 2 of them, you'll not be abie to describe 
what do you need. The same situation we can notice in poem. The narrator 
made important mistake because he judge about our planet from only one point 
of view. To correct his mistake he can if he look at other place, for example a 
park or beach. 

The important concept of how much and what kind of evidence is needed to draw 
accurate conclusions about phenomena is a running theme throughout the Motion Program, in 
math and physics experiments as well as in literature. The emphasis on the 
interconnectedness of content areas encourages students to struggle to make their own 
connections as Natasha does in her analogy about perspective. The portfolio becomes a tool 
for encouraging students to make original connections and to synthesize their ideas, learning, 
and experiences. 

From the physics portion of the program, students can include charts, graphs, and 
formulas they have developed in the course of problem solving for activities such as "Statis- 
Ticks," an exercise in which students use statistical methods to calculate the level of danger 
of the deer tick population in a particular location, or "Temperatures," which leads students 
through experiments and calculations that establish the relationships between Celsius and 
Fahrenheit and help them learn to develop and graph equations. Work samples may also 
include discussions on the applications of such concepts as acceleration, velocity, and 
distance. Two examples of portfolio entries are included in Exhibit C. 

Project Adventure entries may include narratives on the physical expression of the 
laws of motion and emotion as well as responses to "Trust Activities," "Decision Making and 
Problem Solving," and "The Ropes Course." In the Project Adventure entries, students' views 
of their physical and social-emotional growth - and its relation to the themes of the course 
become the subject of portfolio essays. These themes also emerge in the personal statement 
and mastery statement described below. 

The two activities required for the end-of-cycle portfolio assess students' consolidation 
of their learnings. "The Hunter and the Monkey" is an activity that consolidates many of the 
concepts in the math/physics course: "free fall, projectile motion, reaction time, formulas for 
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constant speed and accelerated motion, and the independence of horizontal and vertical 
motion." It requires students to demonstrate skills they have developed during the course: the 
capacity to assess initial conditions and assumptions in predicting outcomes (IHS et al M 1991, 
p. 232). 

Olga's response to "The Hunter and the Monkey" illustrates a clear understanding of 
the concepts of gravity, acceleration, velocity, and reaction time and a capacity to apply 
mathematical and practical reasoning skills. The beginning of her answer, in response to a 
scenario posing a hunting situation, is a good example of how students have learned to reason 
through problems in the Motion Program: 

The hunter may or may not hit the monkey because we don't know the D from 
what hunter is shooting. This is very important, and without D we can't give 
the exactly answer. Let's try to count the minimal D from what hunter will 
hit. This means, if he'll shoot from the more D than the minimal he'll miss, if 
he'll be closer he'll hit. In order to count the D, we need the t, (D m =V buMrt x t). 
t= 2s/g (s=g 1/2 2 /2). If the hunter aimed in the middle of the monkey, s=l/2 x 
0.30 = 0.15. t= 2 x 0.15/ 9.8 = 0.175 sec. D m = V b x t, D m = 700 x 0.175 = 
122.5m. As you see, if hunter will shoot from the 122.5m or less than this D, 
he will hit, if more than 122.5m he'll miss because monkey will have time to 
pass the danger area. 

Olga continues to evaluate the reaction time of the monkey, the trajectory of the 
bullet, the effect of gravity on the monkey's motions, and the relative safety of the monkey if 
he responds to the light of the rifle shot versus the sound of the shot. 

In an excerpt from his written assessment of this portfolio, teacher John Stevenson 
reveals his goals for student work and criteria for evaluation: 

Your work on the "hunter-monkey" was inspired. The analysis was 
sophisticated, subtle, lengthy, and original — it represents exactly how 
mathematicians and scientists really operate. What's more you seemed to 
enjoy working on the problem for its own sake — not for fame or praise.... 
Your commitment to clarity and precise articulation has not only enhanced 
your own linguistic skills but also established you as a "go-to-person" for the 
class. Others will go to you for clarification, discussion, etc. 

This kind of exercise allows students to integrate what they have learned and to 
demonstrate their capacity to apply concepts to new problems. At the same time, il allows 
teachers to see how they have succeeded in developing students' deeper understanding ot rnir 
ideas and thinking processes. Embedding such tasks within a broader array of work samples 
selected for the portfolio by the student gives both students and teachers an opportunity to 
reflect on areas of proficiency and areas of progress in terms of both mastery of content and 
development of communications and personal skills. 
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2. Personal Statement. In the personal statement essay, students reflect on and 
express the progress they have made as individuals and as members of work groups. In the 
mid-cycle portfolio, they assess their strengths, areas of difficulty, and goals in six areas: 
language and communication skills, individual work and responsibility, group work and 
participation, work with adults, academic growth, and overall progress. In the end-of-cycle 
portfolio, students assess the personal goals they have achieved. They articulate new goals, 
accomplishments they are proud of, and their learning from collaboration with others. Rafael, 
who is originally from Honduras and has been in the United States for less than one year, 
writes: 

I was very unsure in the first days of school, and I hope that the rest of the 
class were unsure too. I thought this because when I came to International 
High School, in my mind was that I could be reject [sic] by the students and 
the teachers because my English level wasn't so good, and my pronunciation 
wasn't very clear but it didn't happen. The teachers and the students included 
me to al! the activities. . , . 

I developed my English, not because it was willingness. It way because the 
system which this class has practicing. All of the activities worked in me and 
were very good to my memory center. ... I learned many vocabulary from 
those activities: "Jabberwocky," "The Road Not taken," "The Pit and the 
Pendulum," "The Eye and How You See," the light project in physics. . . 
physics equations, the name of the equipment of the physics room ... the 
symbols of the slope of the graphs. . . and the ropes and the knots in Project 
Adventure. For all of this activities, I am now feeling surer when I speak 
English and that mean I don't feel unsure like in the begginning \sic]. 
[Emphasis added j 

From Rafael's perspective, the Motion Program learning environment fosters personal 
and interpersonal learning, develops competence in language skills and content, and creates a 
foundation for growing self-confidence. Despite his still-developing competence in English, 
the portfolio process allows him to demonstrate his ability to clearly articulate his insights 
about the group process. His limited English proficiency is not an obstacle to his learning. 
He effectively communicates his views, priorities, and areas of learning. The honesty of his 
assessment and his willingness to expose his vulnerability is a tribute to the trust he has in his 
audience and their respect for him. The personal statement gives Rafael's teachers access to 
his agenda and to his learning processes, needs, and values, while informing them about the 
impact of their curricular and instructional decisions. 

The personal statement reveals that what is most important to Rafael is improving his 
English. While he is glad to have been well accepted at International where all of the 
students are immigrants, he remains convinced that acceptance by his new society is 
contingent on his acquisition of English. His increasing self-confidence is directly related to 
his perception of his increasing language competency. As he refers to the new vocabulary he 



has learned, we are reminded of the power of naming, of the liberation and self-assurance that 
follow from confident identification, and of the sense of personal empowerment effective 
language use confers on human beings. 

Alina records the goals she has achieved: "concentrating on the activities we are 
doing, and having more friends." Students commonly set making friends as a goal and view it 
as a gateway to their academic achievement. The newer the students are to International, the 
more prominently the goal of friendship figures. 

The personal statement essays of other students indicate that throughout the Motion 
Program, academic learning occurs within both personal and social contexts and takes on 
meaning through an increased sense of personal competency and interpersonal connectedness. 
As in the faculty evaluation system, conscious and reflective personal assessment in the 
context of a supportive but demanding community is the cornerstone to growth. While 
assessment is aimed at mutual learning rather than "catching" students' failings, the press for 
achievement and for constantly raising one's sights and standards is also obvious. 

Natasha assesses her progress as she recalls how limited her initial response to the 
concept of motion was. At first, she thought motion meant "go." After some time in the 
program, her concept of motion expanded considerably: 

I learned a lot of new things arui have many new ideas and insights about 
motion and movement. There are 21 people in our class, and everybody has 
personal ideas about this. Sonia* asked very philosophical question: "Is there 
life without motion?" I think no. Life is impossible without motion, it [sic] 
connected with motion. But, mechanical motion is possible without the life. 
Bullet from the rifle is in motion, but not alive. The end of movement means 
the end of life, but the end of life doesn't mean the end of motion. 

Students articulate their achievement of personal goals, significant accomplishments, 
and what they have learned about working with others. They assess their progress in the 
areas of language growth, communication skills, individual and group work, task completion, 
reliability, and use of resources. Olga writes, "I am especially proud of my reading. I read 
the book which has 300 pages. It's my first book which I read in English." The personal 
statement essay of Sherif Baha el Din*, who is from Egypt, communicates the significance of 
his learning English: 

Before I came to U.S.A., 1 didn't learn English so when I came here 1 had 
many troubles because I didn't know it. Now my English got better. On every 
subject I have to speak English because is some one who doesn't understand 
Arabic, so I speak and by doing this I'm improving my English skills. 

Natasha, too, comments on her improvement in English as well as her increased 
appreciation for mathematical forms of communication and her increased confidence in 
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tackling challenging tasks: 



I can speak and what is most important -- to explain things carefully.. ..The 
graphs are very important they are like a mirror, and sometime you don't 
need to read long and boring texts - enough only to look at the graph and 
you'll understand the hole [sic] idea. 

Project Adventure helped me a lot. At first I very scared. I really trust people, 
but I still was scared. Then I conquered myself. I'm not saying that I don't 
afraid anything now, but I have learned how to get over of the scare and to try. 
And another thing in the Project Adventure you can see that many people, if 
they are together, can do lots of more than one person alone. And we solved 
many hard tasks, thinking logically about the strategy. 

3. Mastery Statement. The mastery statement is a set of essays written by students 
to demonstrate the degree of mastery they have achieved over the concepts and skills 
presented in the course, A set of tasks laid out in the directions for the mastery statement 
guides students in demonstrating their capacity to synthesize their knowledge and critical- 
thinking skills in all four content areas and across all four content areas. They are asked to 
recontextualize, apply, and extend the knowledge they have acquired. A sampling of mastery 
statement tasks over various cycles of the Motion Program indicates how they loop students 
back to their work and learning during the cycle, encouraging them to use prior knowledge to 
make new connections: 

• A scientist who studies fish goes to a small lake with a net. Describe a 
good procedure she might use to learn about the fish in the lake. 

• Select the two most challenging elements on the ropes course |in Project 
Adventure |. Describe or draw the element. Describe your experience on this 
element. How did it help you learn trust, problem solving, and self-confidence? 

• Consider Newton's three laws. State them in simple language. Give examples. 
What would a world which did not obey Newton's laws be like? 

• How are the four classes of Motion connected? How are they different? 

• What did you see in the movie, The Gold Rush, that relates to what you have 
learned in physics, math, literature, and Project Adventure? Explain. 

• In To Build a Fire, Autobiography \ Southbound on the Freeway, Being Moved, 
The Paw, and Graphing Lives, you saw the concept of motion used in a variety of 
ways. Select two of these activities and describe in detail how a person or 
character can be in motion in ways that are physical and not physical. 



• In several of the math activities we have drawn graphs and expressed the 
relationships in an algebraic equation (The Mystery Container, Temperatures). 
Draw a graph with a linear relationship between two variables. Write the 
equation for it. What do the y-intercept and the slope represent (for your 
variables)? (IHS et al. f 1991). 

Natasha's mastery statement, reproduced in Exhibit D, answers six questions 
concerning what she has learned: about writing; about connections between the work in math 
and physics and work in literature; about Newton's three laws; about distance, velocity, and 
acceleration; about linear equations; and about herself, through her work in Project Adventure. 
Her statement raises common themes that pervade the portfolios of other students as well. 
Most impressive is the clarity with which she can now explain what she understands about 
how to write, how to think through problems, and how to tackle new ideas by drawing on 
earlier learning. Her written explanations of Newton's laws and of the concepts of velocity 
and acceleration in free fall, further explicated with hand-drawn graphs and illustrations, 
demonstrate the kind of thinking and expression of mathematical reasoning urged by 
emerging professional standards in mathematics and science, as well as other disciplines. 

Though Natasha's work is more clearly written than that of some of her classmates, it 
is not atypical of students' conceptual understanding. While Natasha illustrates Newton's 
second law with an example of herself and a friend pushing a box, first from opposing 
directions and then from the same direction, calculating net force and acceleration for each 
instance, Olga uses the example of a small boat pushing a larger boat. Yolanda Bermudez* 
creates illustrations to explain Newton's law of inertia. To underscore the principle that 
objects at rest tend to stay at rest, Yolanda draws a cartoon of a young boy swiping a 
tablecloth from the table, leaving the objects on it perfectly in place. The wide variety of 
examples described in students' portfolios reveals that they have made the connection, in 
various ways, between these abstract concepts and real-world events. 

Students also use their knowledge of physics to inform their imagination when they 
conjure up a world without Newton's laws. David Han*, a Korean student, gives a typical 
answer: 

According to what I understand about Newton's 3 law, if there is a world 
which not obey the Newton's law, when you lean against the wall, you might 
fly away from the wall because the wall lean against you back more force than 
you lean on against the wall. 

Similarly, students have thought hard about what they have learned in other areas. 
Natasha describes how the three parts of a written composition — the introduction, the main 
body, and the conclusion — help organize one's thoughts and convey one's ideas more 
effectively. Amina distills her newly learned writing skills into these personal principles of 
composition: "thinking about what to write before starting; concentrating on one theme; 
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writing clearly easy to understand; dividing the composition into paragraphs; using the 
punctuation symbols correctly." 

Throughout mastery statement essays students also connect their experiences in Project 
Adventure to the development of trust and the interpersonal skills they use to work effectively 
in their academic groups. 

4. Self-, Peer, and Faculty Evaluation. Portfolios and classwork are rated with 
grades ranging from A to NC by the students themselves, two peers, and two faculty 
members who have been selected by the student. Additionally, each evaluator comments on 
the student's portfolio, classwork, and interpersonal interactions focusing on areas of strength 
and recommendations for improvement. The student in turn writes a summary of the 
commentaries of his or her peers and teachers. Each of these commentaries, as well as the 
ratings, becomes part of the portfolio. 

Although the evaluation procedure is systematic, it is personalized so that individual 
differences and needs are taken into account. In the evaluation of Rafael's portfolio, 
reviewers commented that they found working with Rafael pleasurable. They commended 
him on his progress in English and on the clarity, organization, and industry his portfolio 
demonstrated. One peer and one teacher directly but sensitively critiqued aspects of the 
portfolio for insufficient detail. Ruthellen Weiner, the teacher and an assistant principal at 
International, would have liked more details in the project. Rafael's peer reviewer 
underscored the differences between writing a lot, writing well, and writing that reveals the 
writer's inner life, alluding, as Weiner did, to the need for greater detail. Rafael's response 
summarizing their commentary indicated that he did not comprehend the distinctions made by 
his peer, which he ignored, and was unclear about what details he had omitted. He focused 
on the positive commentary of his teachers: "My teachers said I am organized and write 
well. 1 don't know what details that could be added," This ambiguity provided a basis for 
discussion at the conference. 

The individual ratings for classwork and the portfolio assigned by the five evaluators 
are factored into one final letter grade at the conference. The final grade ranges from A to 
NC since International has a no fail policy. Students who receive NC can fulfill the unmet 
requirements with other courses or re -enroll in the same course. The "Motion Evaluation 
Guidelines," which are distributed to students at the beginning of the program, clearly 
articulate teachers' expectations and the criteria that are used to judge student achievement. 

Judgments in the two categories of classwork and portfolio entries are made on the 
basis of six indicators each. Indicators used to judge classwork are (1) number of absences 
and latenesses, (2) amount of work completed, (3) understanding of classwork, (4) working 
with others, (5) concentration, and (6) communication growth. Indicators used to judge the 
portfolio are (1) explains clearly and completely, (2) gives specific examples, (3) shows what 
the person has learned, (4) is well organized, (5) is neat and easy to read, and (6) explains the 
connection between classes. 
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The indicators were designed collaboratively by the faculty and the students. 
Interestingly, each group came up with the same criteria independently, except for 
"communication; 1 which only the teachers thought of. On discussion, however, the students 
agreed that communication was an important criterion to include. Students also participated 
in developing the guidelines corresponding to the letter grades for classwork. To reinforce 
the value of collaboration as an important and necessary skill, the evaluation guidelines used 
in scoring the overall portfolio for the cycle place equal weight on "working with others" and 
"understanding of classwork." The student and his or her committee of peers and faculty 
comment on the extent to which the student supports and helps others and concentrates on his 
or her work, along with the extent to which the student has completed work adequately and 
can explain it to others. (See Exhibit E, "Evaluation Guidefines.") 

Motion Program students come to understand and independently apply the standards in 
several contexts. First, standards are written in the portfolio, but effective communication of 
standards requires more than providing students with a list of terms and corresponding grades. 
Students must have opportunities to experience standards of performance. Motion Program 
students do this while they are working in different groups. Rugger explains, "They begin to 
notice what other people are doing and make their own distinctions." Ruthellen Weiner, 
assistant principal, elaborates, "They make distinctions when they are doing the first portfolio. 
They look at their work and the work of their peers. Going through the process [of 
assembling the portfolio and writing the personal evaluation, statement, and mastery essay) 
gives them a clearer idea of the standards." 

But even the success of group interactions is insufficient for students to fully 
understand the standards for portfolios. Because students needed models demonstrating 
standards of excellence to fully comprehend what excellence looked like before they could 
achieve it, teachers assembled model portfolios with particularly insightful mastery and 
personal statements demonstrating standards of excellence, As students' access to the models 
and to one another's work increased, they developed an "I can do it attitude," says John 
Stevenson, LaGuardia Community College math professor. 

Internalizing standards enables students both to achieve at higher levels and to be 
thoughtful evaluators. In addition to gaining a sense of standards, Motion Program students 
learn that self-assessment and peer assessment require fairness, which requires them to learn 
to resolve conflicts of trust and loyalty. Students have had to become conscious of these 
conflicts and learn strategies for negotiating them. Olga has learned that fairness is more than 
an attitude. She explains the effort required for students to develop the skills of being fair: 

How fair can we be about giving ourselves a grade? Through the whole Motion 
class, we try to develop the skill of being fair not just to ourselves but to 
others. We do it in the Project Adventure class — develop the trust and being 
fair to yourself and to everybody else. 
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Luz Mercado*, a Puerto Rican student, elaborates on negotiating the fairness/loyalty conflict: 

Being honest about the grade is very important. When you do all the 
experiments with all groups, you learn how to be fair to everybody, especially 
if you have a friend in your group. Even if he did a C or a B portfolio, you 
have to give him a fair grade. The most important thing Ls what you learn and 
what you experience [italics added). 

Natasha explains how structure, values and norms, and the socialization mechanisms in 
the class enforce fairness despite the tensions and internal conflicts prompted by the impulse 
toward self-advancement: 

It's very hard to grade yourself. You know how hard you were working and 
everyone else knows how hard you were working, if you did it last night or if 
you were working on it through the whole time we had. Everybody tries to be 
very fair for the grades for themselves. They know if they put a lower grade, 
then the teachers will think —because the teachers put a lot of trust in us - 
then the teachers will think, "Well, I think that he did better, but if he thinks 
that he deserved a C or a B, let's put him a B." Then it makes you think, 
"Maybe I should get a higher grade." But then when you put an A for yourself, 
' inside yourself, you know you deserve a C+ or B. Then your friends will 

come to you and say, "You know, I think you should try harder next time. But 
this time, I think that you don't deserve the A." It's a very friendly atmosphere 
thai makes you fair [italics added). 

The temptation to abuse adult trust is mediated by the knowledge of the community's 
values — as Luz says, "The most important thing is what you learn and experience" « and the 
power of the peer culture: the trusting atmosphere that students are unwilling to risk. 

After the evaluations have been completed, the evaluation statements and grades 
provide the basis of the conversation for the final conference. 

The Final Conference. After the portfolios have been evaluated, each student and his or her 
peer and faculty evaluators convene for a five- to eight-minute conference, the ostensible 
purpose of which is to determine a final grade. This is important for three reasons. First, the 
conference formally validates the student's achievement. Second, since students often do not 
know how their grades are determined, the conference is an opportunity to review the 
correspondence between performance, growth, achievement, and grade. Third, if the student 
and his or her evaluators disagree on their assessments, especially where students rate 
themselves higher than do their peers or teachers, the conference becomes an opportunity to 
clarify the rating criteria and process, the rating itself, and the rationale of each rater. The 
conference respects the perspective of the learner while adding other perspectives and a sense 
of external criteria as well. 
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The conference also has a forward-looking purpose, which is to set the course for 
future improvement, growth, progress, and commitment. The tone is hushed: sensitive and 
supportive, hut serious. The student and his or her four judges sit around a table with the 
thick portfolio and its ratings in the center, attesting to the student's progress and achievement 
and available for public view and review. The center placement dignifies both the work and 
the worker 

Peer evaluators tend to comment primarily on the student's acquisition of English and 
behavior in group settings. Although according to custom they begin with complimentary 
statements of the student's strengths and contributions, they do not demur from criticism for 
students who "fooled around too much." Students being evaluated tend not to be defensive 
or resistant to the critiques. They seem to readily admit their errors, usually with reasonable 
explanations, not excuses. They show a clear-headed capacity to critique their own 
performance, as these conference -comments reveal: 

• "I really didn't do a good job on this." 

• "I didn't maintain my momentum." 

• "I didn't work hard at the beginning, but then I did and 1 think my work 
shows the difference." 

Teachers take this opportunity to affirm the student's achievements and potential and 
to explore in depth with the student strategies that can improve performance. They ask 
questions intended to help students formulate new goals and the next steps to achieve them. 
Thus, plans for improvement are self-generated, emerging from students' own assessments of 
their needs and capabilities as stimulated by those of their teachers and colleagues. Once 
again, assessment is a tool for learning. Once again t the school's fundamental premise that 
assessment is linked to empowerment of students is reaffirmed. As an instrument of 
empowerment, the conference emerges as the Motion Program's ritual for the renewal of 
commitment: an individual's commitment to himself or herself and to his or her community 
and the community's commitment to the education of its members. 

Because the system of assessment in the Motion Program is simultaneously a system 
of instruction that intricately and inextricably interweaves learning and assessment, they 
become as inseparable as the flip sides of a coin. Assessment and learning serve each other 
so dynamically in the Motion Program that students have an unusual capacity to reflect on, 
articulate, and utilize the "hidden" curriculum as well as the overt curriculum. As correction 
and self-correction become natural in the course of learning -teacher as well as student 
learning — self-improvement becomes inevitable. 
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Interactions of Teaching, Learning, and Assessment 



The principles and practices of assessment, identified in the three programs discussed 
above, have had far-reaching effects because they function as instruments of both learning and 
evaluation. They are integral to the daily life of classrooms in which assessment has become 
a habit of work rather than a special, feared, or surprising event. Because the teaching and 
learning process is laced with assessment, a feedback loop of teaching, learning, assessment, 
and validation has evolved, providing students and teachers with ongoing information about 
their performance, their work, and their outcomes. This approach provides all members of 
the school community with the systemic and personal capacity to obtain that information on a 
regular basis in either a private or a public forum. 

By creating a system in which assessment is habitual and supportive, International 
increases the probability that students will be able to improve their personal competence 
throughout life because they have internalized a capacity for self-reflection, constructive 
interaction with others, and responsive problem solving. Stevenson explains: "We are always 
in interaction with the students so that the kinds of questions, the kinds of dialogue you may 
have with the students indicates to them how to think about the issues." Dialogue is both 
assessment and instruction in how to think about work, work problems, and work quality, 
Hirschy adds that these conversations with students inform teachers* practice. As teachers 
learn what and how students are thinking, says Hirschy, "they understand what is really being 
communicated." Consequently, changes in teachers' practices and changes in the portfolios 
have promoted further changes in student learning and performance. He says, "As the 
questions [in the portfolio] got better, the portfolios got better. Reading the portfolios is often 
a validation of what we're doing, and it gives us insights as to what they're really doing." 

Evaluating student work from multiple perspectives is another form of validation for 
the members of this learning community. When evaluations by teachers and peers confirm 
students' assessments of themselves, the results can be very powerful, whether the grade is an 
A or a C. Students are frequently silenced by the unabashed admiration of their peers and 
teachers, who take great pleasure in describing their strengths and the details of their growth. 
Such attention makes students feel valued. Criticisms are delivered sensitively and within the 
context of both the students' potential and peers' and teachers' belief in that potential. Great 
pains are taken not to compromise the self-esteem of students whose self-evaluation is 
inconsistent with the evaluations by their peers and teachers. Time is taken to help students 
concretely and discreetly sort out the disparities and accept what is usually a lower grade than 
they have given themselves. The unspoken, but nevertheless palpable, refrain of these 
interactions is one of reaffirming shared commitment. 

Effects on Teaching, Learning, and Student Performance 

Information creates the possibility and the capacity tor selt-correction, without which 
learning outcomes cannot improve. Stevenson explains that in the Motion Program, "students 
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have the opportunity to figure out why they're not getting it. They can find the thing that 
causes them not to get it." The regular opportunities for formal and informal feedback among 
peers and faculty create an intimate and respectful learning community that can support 
students' admissions of "not getting it," their investigations of "why they're not getting it," 
and their uncoverings of "the thing that causes them not to get it." Luz explains: "You're not 
afraid to make mistakes in front of people you know. You express your ideas and then you 
sort them out. You're not afraid to tell someone else you think they are wrong. You feel 
free with one another." 

WenFu emphasizes the significant role of intimacy in the clusters that keep students 
together all day with the same group of peers and teachers: "Because you are with the same 
kids every day, you get to know them well. You feel close." Through this process of 
socialization in a cushioned environment, a culture of inquiry and self-correction develops, 
making it safe for students to take responsibility for their outcomes. In fact, taking 
responsibility is the norm, as portfolio conference confessions reveal. This process paves the 
way for discovering the thing that causes students to get it. 

Rugger explains that Motion Program students learn to assess themselves for the 
purposes of self-knowledge, self-correction, and self-direction. She underscores the 
connection between understanding one's thoughts and actions, and being able to change them, 
thus being able to grow; her remarks place in relief the difference between students' 
experiences with this form of assessment and the traditional form in which they "receive" a 
grade, but frequently do not understand it and are unable to use it to guide their future work 
and decisions. She says, "Students are always in the position of [looking atj where they've 
gone, what they're doing right then, and where they want to go." Natasha confirms Rugger's 
observation: 

First they are very scared and they go, "Til never be able to write two pages in 
English of Personal Evaluation. I'm not good [at writing English] at all." Then 
once they started to write, they perform beautiful. And when we read it, the 
teacher goes, "Oh. you wrote here that you didn't make such a progress, but 
look here. You wrote two pages in English." People feel proud and that helps 
a lot. 

Because the assessment processes encourage students to connect their past and present 
to their future - to reflect regularly on their growth -- they increase students' faith in their 
capacity to grow and their willingness to take risks, especially when unfamiliar demands are 
made on them. As they take risks and grow, they gain confidence and a greater sense of 
control over their learning and progress. The connection between work and outcomes is 
demystified. Glassman observes that in Beginnings, because students confront their work on 
a daily basis, there are no surprises about grades. 

Nancy Dunetz. career education coordinator, notices that students who have completed 
the Motion Program have the ability to think more deeply about problems than other students 
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are able to. The students themselves point with pride to the recent student government 
elections in which Motion Program students occupied W percent of the positions on the 
slates. Teachers notice changes in student performance: reductions in cutting, longer retention 
of information, and a repertoire of prohlem-solving and social skills. 

The programs' assessment practices have changed teachers 1 roles, hut not without 
anxiety. Teacher^ have had to learn to trust the group process in their classrooms and resist 
the impulse to overcontrol. Rugger writes about her own "odyssey" from a traditional 
teaching approach to a group-oriented, learner-centered style: 

About a year before I came to the International High School, I took the New 
York City Writing Project class, and was first introduced to the idea of group 
work for revision of writing. I loved the class because I was always active.. ..In 
that way, I feel I have a strong bond with my students. 

I went back and tried writing groups with my classes some of the time. They 
would write, share their compositions, discuss revisions, rewrite. ...They wrote 
better, but it was noisy and not ohviously under my control, which made me 
nervous. 

I then got the chance to apply for a teaching position at the International High 
School, and I was hired. ...What followed was the most stimulating and 
frightening teaching experience I ever had.. ..For years I had been encouraged 
and required to be in total control of the classroom, and now I was in a school 
where the philosophy of education is to work in groups. I understood and 
applauded the reasoning behind this, but to put it into practice day after day 
was daunting. For one thing, there is often a lot of noise. People are talking 
to each other trying to explain. Sometimes this is going on in several 
languages at once. They may be arguing about points that are being made. At 
times, someone needs to get up to get supplies, or go across the room to get 
answers to questions. It appears to he confusion. People are not sitting in 
rows and whispering. I had visions of the principal or other teachers opening 
the door and asking "What's going on here?" 

But working in a class where the students speak five ditlerent languages, none 
of which I speak, and range from total nonspeakers of English to people who 
have been in this country for three years and have picked up a lot of Hnglish, 
made me realize that group work was the only system that would work. For 
one thing, I depended on my students. They had an area of expertise. They 
knew about their country and they knew their language. I needed them to help 
me... .We depend on each other to share knowledge and experience, so we both 
learn. I had to give up my role of total expert, and realize we were learning 
things together (Rugger. I WO, pp. 36-38). 
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Nadelstern sees his role as one of continually rearranging and reshaping the 
organizational pieces so that teachers can explore the instructional initiatives that interest 
them. Contrary to the underlying assumptions of most schools, asserts Nadelstern, 
International is organized on the assumption that students and teachers are trustworthy. 

A trusting environment is not, however, a laissez-faire environment. Teachers exert a 
strong classroom presence by becoming facilitators and coaches, casting off the role of 
disseminators of information. They have learned to demonstrate to students that they value 
more than the mere completion of activities. As a result, Motion Program teachers, for 
example, developed questions requiring students to apply their learning to new contexts. 
They learned to take the role of what Hirschy calls the "wizened guide." Rather than answer 
students' questions, teachers restate or recontextualize them and direct the group to resume 
their struggle in search of solutions. This response not only gives students a new handle on 
the problem, but models a strategy they can use whenever they get stuck. Beginnings 
teachers also see themselves as modeling the kinds of learning behavior they want for their 
students. As DeFazio and Glassman, who team teach, talk about modeling collaboration, 
DeFazio says, "It's a good model for the kids to see how we take different roles." 

How Assessment Informs Curriculum 

Assessment has prompted instructional and curricuiar changes in all three programs. 
Student feedback in Beginnings has led DeFazio and Glassman to reorganize the curriculum. 
They have refined some activities and added new ones. Revision based on student feedback, 
asserts Glassman. customizes curriculum to the developmental needs of students. As a result, 
the revisions increase students' capacity to produce increasingly sophisticated products and 
more in-depth analysis. This is corroborated by the Motion Program team. The more 
feedback the teachers receive on what students are and are not learning, the more they can 
target exactly what they want students to learn. 

In all three programs, assessment has supported a shift in curriculum priorities from 
coverage of content to mastery of skills. That does not mean that rigorous, substantive, or 
traditional content has disappeared. Students in the Motion Program still do experiments in 
physics, generate algebraic equations, and read classic works of literature. Students in 
Beginnings study the American historical perspective on immigration. Students read and 
report on famous biographies in the Personal and Career Development Program. 

In all of these cases, however, engagement with content functions in the service of 
developing essential skills and performance abilities. Content becomes a vehicle for students 
to develop intellectually, to demonstrate critical-thinking skills, to generalize, to 
recontextualize, to synthesize, and to apply their learning to new situations. Moreover, 
content offers opportunities tor students to develop, practice, and perfect the life, study, and 
work skills that will make a difference in their success in postsecondary schools or the work 
place. They develop the skills of perseverance, task engagement, time management, 
prioritization, interpersonal relations, collaboration, communication, responsibility, reflection, 
and assessment. 
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Glassman says that students in Beginnings must learn strategies for presenting and 
giving feedback. He teaches his students presentation skills for their exhibitions. He teaches 
them to have a sense of pride during their exhibitions, to make sure that everyone is watching 
their presentations, and to take responsibility for engaging members of the audience who are 
not paying attention. He says: 

Everyone has a job. The presenter has a job of keeping everybody's attention, the 
listeners have the job of listening. If a kid's attention wanders during a presentation, 
the presenter must learn skills such as saying, 'How do you like this, Nancy?' Such 
skills are not learned in two shots or three or four. It's a long process. You do a 
little at a time. 

The assessment used in all three programs has supported the development of 
interdisciplinary, theme-based curriculum that focuses students on the development and use of 
thinking skills rather than the mere memorization of content. Motion Program teachers report 
that as students progress, they spend less time on recapitulation, that is, redoing, neatening, or 
completing activities that they plan to include in the portfolio. They spend more time on the 
portfolio tasks that demand the reconceptualization and synthesis of their experiences across 
the curriculum and an analysis of their learning and growth. 

Internship seminars demand that students engage in analysis of the work place from 
multiple perspectives; They assess their own performance at their sites, they assess their 
supervisors' assessments, and they assess the sites organizationally from the perspectives of 
benefits, worker satisfaction, and structure. This enables them to understand and appreciate 
many points of view and to reflect on the different criteria various parties bring to their 
assessments, tasks, or situations. In Beginnings, students' participation in peer assessment 
helps them learn to read critically and responsively and to develop internal criteria for judging 
what they read. 

The practice of self- and peer assessment has demanded a new curriculum for 
communication and social interaction. Most traditional schools and classrooms are organized 
to avoid peer communication and social interaction, or at best to tightly control them. 
Almost all of the teaching, learning, and assessment in the programs we have described at 
International, however, take place through social interaction and collaboration. This is a 
particularly important prerequisite for the development of the generic, work-related skills of 
teamwork, cooperation, and interpersonal problem solving frequently cited by commissions 
and reformers striving to persuade schools to prepare students for their later life experiences. 

Natasha explains that Project Adventure activities promote social-interaction skills. 
Because activities such as belaying 1 make students responsible for one another's safety and 
lives, they teach students to trust each other, despite temporary disputes and disagreements. 



' "Belaying is a technique used in rope climbing, involving concentration and focus on the person who is 
climbing.... Ito belayer maintains physical control of the rope. It is the belaycr's responsibility to manipulate 
the rope to assist ihc climber, and to insure safely*' (Allan Krull, 1W0, "Project Adventure: An Adventure in 
Growth and Maturation," Insights, p. 27). 



She comments on the difficulty of remaining angry at someone when you literally have their 
life in your hands: "The responsibility puts things in a perspective." The belayed partner, as 
well, learns that trust can be a responsible choice that transcends disagreements and anger. 
WenFu concurs, explaining how Project Adventure activities develop communication skills 
that build trust: 

The teacher would give us a situation and a problem and time to think of a 
solution. Through this I think that a lot of us have learned about giving each 
other time to listen to their ideas. Learn to trust each other and we learn to 
listen to each other rather than to shout out. Through listening to other people, 
you might come up with better ideas instead of just your own ideas. 

Fine describes how assessment becomes curriculum that teaches students to assume 
responsibility. In one of her PCD classes, she asked students to create a report card for 
which they had to develop evaluation criteria. They spent a week debating which criteria 
would be best, as Fine worried if she would ever get to the content. Once students settled on 
the evaluation criteria, however, the criteria began to drive their behavior as assessment often 
drives curriculum and teaching. Suddenly, students who cut class found themselves 
accountable, not to the teacher's rules, but to the rules of their peers -- and, worse yet, of 
themselves! Students were less likely to cut and more likely to exert effort in the ways 
suggested by the criteria they developed. Fine believes that the change in power relations 
liberated the students to take responsibility for their behavior. 

Changes and Challenges 

Because International was still a new school when it began its work on assessment, it 
has been spared the problems typically encountered by schools trying to reform long-standing 
traditions and behaviors. The only internal challenges have been initial student resistance and 
the need to invent the technology to implement the assessment. External stumbling blocks, 
including local and state policies that influence staffing and curriculum, are more problematic 
because they require changes outside the school's control. 

New Roles and Responsibilities 

The internal challenges have been met in the collaborative spirit that supports most 
activities in the school. When Fine's students resisted direct self-evaluation, she heeded 
Glassman's advice by introducing the album. Students took to assessment when it was 
embedded in concrete learning activities. She recalls: 

The biggest problem students had was viewing assessment experiences as 
learning opportunities, evaluating on a regular basis, asking, "Where was I and 
how far have I come?" [With the album) every single assignment is an 
evaluation of what's going on in their internship, what they're learning, and 
how they're doing. 
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Unless teachers help students negotiate their fear of the unknown, they are unlikely to 
accept new approaches. As DeFazio explains, the hardest thing is 

getting the kids to buy into the assessment, to see that there's a lot of value for 
themselves in it, that it will make them feel good to do it. Since they've never 
experienced it, they're scared of it, like all of us. But once you encourage 
them enough and create an atmosphere so they experience it. they feel great 
showing off their work. 

Students also sometimes resist adopting new roles, especially active and interactive 
roles that release them from their powerless station in the school hierarchy where, 
traditionally, they have had no involvement in or recourse to their evaluations. "Getting kids 
to learn the skill of the process, how to look at something [i.e., the work of their peers] 
critically, how to offer helpful feedback, is a major problem," DeFazio notes. Learning the 
skills of the process, struggling for language, making the effort to communicate, are all 
symbolic of accepting a new role, a role that demands increased involvement, commitment, 
and responsibility from students. It is the foundation for reconfiguring the classroom 
community so that everyone is accountable to everyone else. 

Standards without Standardization 

One of the most exciting challenges International has confronted is the dilemma of 
standards. The issue of standards in the context of authentic assessment is controversial and 
complex. Here, the faculty's navigation through this barely charted territory has been 
thoughtful and provocative. 

The Motion Program team confronted three issues: (1) the establishment of standards, 
(2) the communication of standards, and (3) the teaching of standards. Teachers brought a 
wealth of knowledge and experience about traditional standards from their former practices in 
other schools where they had taught tracked courses. But the instructional model the Motion 
Program team developed called for standards combining a collaborative learning process with 
a multifaceted product -- the portfolio. This is complicated. Hirschy explains: 

We have a multiple set of standards. Although it's very difficult to be exact 
about what constitutes an A, it's very clear to faculty and students when 
students fall in an A area or in a B area.... It's a composite of a group of 
individuals looking at a variety of areas and then putting together one picture. 

The ambiguity is not indicative of confusion or sloppiness but of the team's desire to 
develop standards that capture the broadest range of achievement: achievement that is both 
conventionally and unconventionally demonstrated and that is social and personal as well as 
academic. The process is one ot weighing and balancing various aspects of performance thai 
are ultimately equally valuable tor student development and success in later life. Rugger 
explains: 
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An A student can generalize to something else, take knowledge and use it 
someplace - in written form, in art work, in the physics lah. There are 
students who can do this less well, but their leadership skills help others to 
reach that A level and everyone acknowledges that.... They may be in the B+ 
range as far as the ability to generalize. But they are a powerful force in the 
class. And they can get an A. They may be able to verbalize their 
generalizations better than writing them. 

International teacher Simon Cohen has articulated some of the various factors that he 
has found important to consider in his quest to "assist younger people to go as far toward 
realizing their potential as I could in the time they were with me, an older professional" 
(1W0, p. 30). These reflect the questions teachers at International wrestle with consciously 
and intentionally on an ongoing basis: 

1. How do we balance various factors, for example, homework, classwork. 
attendance, punctuality, group work, individual work, and so forth? 

2. How much do we credit students' growth in a subject, and how much their 
mastery of the material? 

3. How much credit can we give for language development, and how much 
should we give for content acquisition? 

4. How much do we take a student's individuality and uniqueness into 
account, and how much do we hold the student to a set of standard 
expectations? 

5. How much do we credit affective and behavioral aspects and how much do 
we credit cognitive growth? (Cohen, I WO, p. 31). 

Cohen posits that the appropriate weight for each ot these factors may shift over time for 
individual students. Behavioral concerns may weigh more heavily at the beginning of a 
student's experience, and cognitive concerns may weiyh more heavily at the end; it may be 
critical to emphasize and reward language acquisition initially, with content acquisition 
gaining in importance later on. 

In this spirit, the Motion Program team acknowledges the importance of both 
academic and social standards as well as the salience of both personal and group standards. 
It has acknowledged the value of collaboration, interpersonal relations, and communication as 
being as powerful as academic achievement itself. While this equation is unorthodox in 
secondary schools, it is common in the work place, where interpersonal skills that increase 
and improve productivity are highly valued and rewarded. In redefining standards, the 
Motion Program team has raised the question of what knowledge is of most worth in schools. 

Hirschy explains that the multiple-perspective evaluation system produces multiple sets 
of standards against which individuals assess their progress and achievement. This helps 
maintain multidimensional standards. In the Motion Program assessment system, internal 
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standards are applied in the self-evaluation, group standards are applied in the peer evaluation, 
and broader societal standards are applied in the faculty evaluation. Actually, these multiple 
sets of standards exist in all classrooms, but, except for the teacher's standards, they generally 
remain hidden, unacknowledged, and without voice. This contributes to many students' 
reasons for opting out of the formal system, feeling it does not value what they deem 
important. 

Through the Motion Program assessment process, these multiple sets of standards 
become visible and public. They influence one another. They are discussed, negotiated, and 
revised as students have access to them and to one another's achievements and strategies for 
achieving. The standards are also inevitably raised and enriched as students interact and 
engage their peers and teachers, as teachers see a wider range of possibilities, and as they 
develop the teaching technology to obtain improved student outcomes. For example, when 
students in Hirschy's physics class independently extended their learning to invent activities, 
he included some in the physics curriculum. This action acknowledged the role of students as 
legitimate curriculum developers. Hirschy's discovery that students demonstrated their 
mastery of content by generating their own activities led him and his colleagues to expand the 
indicators of student expertise, thereby both increasing the level of challenge in the program 
and increasing students' opportunities to demonstrate their expertise. They revised the Motion 
Program curriculum to include a student-invented activity -- the special project — that teaches 
concepts of the course. In the Motion Program, student outcomes are not the culmination of 
the learning experience; instead they become a starting point for new learning opportunities, 
as their products feed back into curriculum and instruction. 

If standards are not immutable, how are continuity and constancy maintained? 
Teachers continually check their consensus on standards by analyzing the degree to which 
their evaluations of students' classwork and portfolios are compatible. This process guides 
the continuous construction of standards by students and teachers, which, asserts Rugger, "is 
the only way to take the cap off achievement." Ultimately, the validity of such a system rests 
in the knowledge and expertise of the teachers overseeing it. Having seen the process in 
action as well as the products of students' work, it is easy to believe the observation of 
Dunetz: "Over the years, teachers' standards have become higher and higher and kids' 
products better and better." 

Supportive Policies 

At the heart of International's integrated teaching, learning, and assessment system is 
its creative and energetic faculty. Here too. International has had the good fortune to be able 
to seek and hire like-minded teachers on the basis of their qualifications and commitment to 
the school's educational mission and innovative practices. International is one of only two 
schools out of over ( MM) in New York City that has been granted a much valued waiver from 
citywide personnel policies that authorize the central office to randomly assign teachers to 
schools and permit senior teachers to automatically transfer throughout the city^wherever there 
is a vacancy in their license area. But the waiver must be requested anew each year, and, 
since there are no guarantees that it will be granted, International's control over its destiny is 
uncertain. 
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An additional challenge is a continuing constraint on the shape of the curriculum. As 
the school seeks to go further in the direction of an interdisciplinary curriculum organized 
around active, collaborative learning, the New York State Regents Competency Tests (RCTs), 
particularly those in content areas (e.g., social studies and science), increasingly "get in the 
way," accordingly to Nadelstern. Still grounded in an outmoded theory of learning 
emphasizing the memorization of disconnected facts and employing an outmoded form of 
testing using primarily multiple-choice exercises, the RCTs grate against integrated, project- 
and activity-based curricula that are seeking to get students to think in greater depth and 
perform in more complex ways. 

Though students at International succeed on the Regents tests, the tests deflect time 
and attention away from what the school sees as more important kinds of learning activities. 
International faculty look forward to a day when the state's approach to assessment supports 
the kind of successful teaching and learning they have developed. Recent initiatives by the 
state's Council on Curriculum and Assessment promise to place assessment systems like those 
at International and Central Park East Secondary School at the forefront of statewide changes 
that are transforming testing and the goals of teaching (NY State Council, 1993). In the new 
system, local school md districts will develop portfolios of student work supported by state 
performance assessments and an assessment bank providing access to models and exemplars. 

Conclusion 

The assessment practices at International make school a work place where the 
processes and the products of individual and collaborative student work are at the center of 
the entire enterprise. Students learn a work ethic founded on effort, pride in one's 
achievements, acknowledgment of mastery and expertise, and a capacity to accurately and 
adequately assess what they have done and how it can be continually improved. The 
expectation is that all students will ask themselves if they are working up to their potential. 
The teachers want students to develop and internalize the drive to achieve their potential. 

There is no division at International between academic and vocational skills. Critical 
thinking, goal setting, accurate self-assessment, effective communication, relationships with 
peers and supervisors, collegia! collaboration, self-motivation and initiative, and application of 
learning to new contexts — all features of the assessments — are valuable in both the school 
and the work place. Teachers report that students' growth demonstrated by higher levels of 
cognitive skills, greater capacity to retain and generalize what they know, increased self- 
reliance, and a repertoire of problem-solving strategies and social skills. They possess self- 
knowledge about their capacity, potential, and effort. 

In contrast with traditional assessments, in which the test is an abstract proxy for 
actual work, at International the test is the work, whether the work is an activity, a product, 
or a portfolio. Despite the fact that the artifacts of authentic assessment require more intense 
and demanding work, whether they are portfolios or products such as the internship album or 
the HvRitwintfs* autobiography, students prefer them to traditional tests. Glassman is fond of 
pointing out that no student has ever lost his or her autobiography. According to Natasha, the 
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process of assembling and organizing portfolios encourages students to construct knowledge 
and respects them as learners because it reflects their achievements in their own terms: 

Portfolio is important because you build, you put everything together, all your 
experiences during the cycle in the class.. ..You look at the work and you are 
able to see what you did and how you did it. When you do the tests [a 
reference to traditional tests), you study, you learn by heart, next day you pass 
the test, that's it - out of your head. You will forget about it. I guarantee. 

Olga concurs that portfolios are better than tests, illustrating how they double as learning 
opportunities: 

Portfolios are better than tests. Even if you cannot do something in portfolio, you ask 
someone for help, you ask for explanation, and you still put it in your own words, 
you're still writing it yourself. Even if you didn't learn it before, you are learning it 
while you are writing it. Once you present it | at debriefings or before the class], you 
know it for sure. It's forever. 

But is the assessment at International forever? Without policies that support it, does it 
have a chance to become the norm rather than the exception to the rule? Will there be a time 
when International cannot obtain the waivers necessary to carry on its work? Now that 
International has a $600, 000 federal Academic Excellence Awa^d grant for the purpose of 
replication, will other schools have to traverse an obstacle course of regulations in order to 
replicate its success? Will other schools, inclined to adapt International's practices but with 
leaders and faculty who are less resourceful, less resolved, or less lucky than Nadelstern and 
his teachers, be willing and able to change without policy supports in place? These are the 
$64 million questions that school reformers must ask and answer - in order for 
International's accomplishments to become a foundation for their own and other schools' 
further growth and success. 
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Exhibit A 



From: Natasha To: Alina* 

The letter N1 

I want to tell you about the book what I'm reading know [sic]. This book is 
written by Paul Zindel. I never read his books befor, [sic] & it was interesting to open 
a new writer for yourself. I don't knows exactly, but I think, that this book is about 
Polish students in America, the only thing, because I think so, that there are many 
Polish names, may be the author is Polish too. As I said, this book is about students, 
seniors, which are going to graduate nearly a month. About their relationship. I read a 
most part of the book, but in this letter 111 tell you only about few chapters. 
There are friends Liz & Maggie. Liz is effective, beautiful girl, with strong character. 
All boys like her & she has a good boy friend, who's [sic] name Sean. They love 
each other, & till last time everything is going well. Sean has a car, & they often go to 
the beach - there theire [sic] favorite place. They both want to have sex with each 
other, but they understand that this is impossible. Liz has problems with her parents. 
Her father died, & she has stepfather, who is dominate on her mother, so the 
atmosphere in the house is heavy. 

Maggie is a nice, good girl, but Liz - a leader in their friendship. Liz's boyfriend 
acquainted Maggie with his friend, Dennis. 

I think, that's it. Now I want to ask you, how do you like your book, what do 
you think about main characters? Ill wait for your letter. Bye-bye. Natasha. 
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The letter N. 1 



for: Natasha 
Alina 



Dear Natasha! 

In the beginning of my letted to you I would to wish you happy New Year. 

I want to tell you about my book, which I read in the last Chrystman [sic] vacation. 
I chose very interesting novel. The title of this book is "Lisa, bright and dark." This book 
is written by John Neufeld. This novel is tolking [sic] about a hard life of the young girl 
named Lisa Shiling. The narrator of this book is Lisa's girlfriend Betsy Goodman. 

I read just firsts [sic] four chapetrs, but this is very tempting beginning. In the 
beginning, Betsy is talking more about her friends, which have connections with Lisa. So 
these are Lisa's boyfriend - Brian and her two girlfriends - Mary and Elizabeth. They 
was from the same school, from eleventh grade. 

Lisa, the first hero of this story had a big problem with herself She went to crazy. 
The parsonts [sic] don't heard their daughter. 

Lisa was beautiful girl. She had great style, full figure and fantastic legs. She had 
also a mean sense of humor and big imagination. 

Her friends notice her problem on the party in Mary's house. This was day when 
Lisa and Brian celebrated their first anniversary. Her behavior was different. The party 
was great and she had good humor. But in one moment she was very nervous and she 
made a scene for Brian. Then she was like before. Betsy interested her friend. I thing 
[sid\ she want to help her. Pm very interesting what will be next. I like stories like 'Lisa 
bright and dark." If you like stories like this, you must read this story. Please, write what 
you thing [sic] about my book and about my letter. 

Keep smiling! 

Alina 
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Hello Natasha! 
I would to give you my opinion about your letter. 

Your letter was very nice. You wrote very interesting about your choice book, 
like stories, which are tolking [sic] about young people, I'm so happy because your 
story is tolking [sic] about Polish students. 

Maybe when I finish my book, I chosen a book what you read now. 

Alina 
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Exhibit B 



MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY (decision). 

My name is . ... and I'm 14 years old. i come from Atlantico- 
Colombia. Atlantico is a st<ite, but I lived in the city of 
Barranquilla. I lived in Barranquilla all my life and I lived in 
a city with my mother, sisters, cousins, uncles, aunts, and 
grandparents. 

One of my big decisions is when I had to move f?om Colombia 
to the United States. It was a big, big decision that I had to 
make because I didn't want to leave my family and my friends. My 
family is to big and I love and Hove them all and my friends. I 
had a lot of friends in the school, neighborhood, in the town 
where my grandmother was born in other cities. miss those 
people that I left in my country because where I lived everybody 
is so friendly, and it is so beautiful. 

But I had to move to this country because my Dad was here 
(New York) and he wanted to be with us. He wanted me and my 
sister studying here and he needed to be with us because he could 
see us only in December and he didn't want to form a family like 
that. Someday I want to move again to my country because Imiss 
all my friends and family. This decision was hard for me because 
I had to change my life because now I can't have my family with 
me, and I lost my friends. Also, there is a big difference in 
the languages. English and Spanish are so different and it's 
difficult to learn another language. In this country everybody 
needs to speak in English. Other differences are the food, 
customs, education and the people* 

My parents like my country too, but we have everything here 
and now it's difficult to move again. "It's another life, 
another world.* 1 I feel strange in this country. 
IThis decision changed my life!. 



-Hj- Look t \&h ic/L JL. hopt _7o finish . 2 COh f has, 
Hrea fxxrls-. Ill .. wre&__ hiontts of $uMmer.— 
Ju/k / Jti/tj and ..Hu^usi , J read _ 90 fxtges 
tnore and _J* a/ready fifii$h&d a/te of 
ike%e jx*rt, I{s_yune._Jn .. ih » s _ lime. . //e. 
/necfin<j$ Ahcjti ' and J*<dc Mrttt r&siricfeel 
only SeUh^ of moi/jes. and ndes in Jack's, car. 
TAcy mvtr TaJUd ahcut -/■/)& r f&f/nqS i 4-q 
eaoh_ . otter mf .bui we Can ..observe. fhoughr$ 
dnd fediflCjS &h±eL_ finite, feci Uriih fesfcc^l- 
Tc fack 

fJow w uun falk a kttU QooLti hates 

ofrvirtj rich Inner vwnJ, She a very kind aw 
kno^e^ MeZ^Te tA^trl from Ont hl*da£~^^ 
oiroab who toerit }~o school and w^ Ujearw, 



T %K'w*clu^ ^he_.nej/e,r^J\ool . Icy friend 



^ /> L. 



n 1 , J . ill- 0 * ^oLLstb^u* 
took wry r\Qt?£ JbuL &ne A tomprt Ji&niion ^ 

qmqI £inAe.re_ <jir]._ //o&. m. knofr_o^JitiU 

dow I'd /ike. +o falk about _fee/lnys 
Jike. ecniinualion of m/ tonutrzaiiou Ux 
other fogs- J/ w± w one near^ 



.1 i 



ihe tnd of ^jime JbhzA she omqI ^(keJc 

walked Qfovg Ut ih* s/ree'S 
/j»ess7%x u If )#Qi fn*A ihai I realized hoo/ much 
€///a'<*s o/o/er, J/ett to/ie/l I KQS^Qwxtj from sny 
" k *f (am))y> It iyaw '/_ t/i&f 1 fe/f falkr a^d 
hf>/>t»s aj or faffer t>wt jusj mor * t^or/ani [. Jfajj 
fcffk cartel aLou-/~ fr4a/ I Hou^U J of &urje f 
qtiolder buf U a d<(f er wt wau ... ly/tfA £ a\Xay 
J **o/f from fh*m if u?as oftjfwesrf ... -ai how. 
Ox* holed ^ QU are ju^ fort of fatuity ^ buf awo.y 
aiooof from flietM ucu realty am Stf&ieLooly/ 

-thtr- 4w«. 0 f Qirhqirfaatft 4lui flu^ more fack&f If 
umc(*rsfayxol]i)<j -Ihtir family* Thou start 
fo fee? wore freedom out of homeAfoto 
^—lleM U fcUfl fare/tit olo« r il undtrsknd 

..... , . Jw ikoir j>Q" 

-fWTS , faru\h Qnd Cht/c/re* hen,* c/if~ 
ferutf ko/nh vf v/edy ^trf fr/tfn: farenh 
dnd eniJc/ren ew-e jritndi t V>km ikly 
rzsfxci and IrusT \ /a&A olktr ikiS 
fcrottm dtiopptcirf Bui of course,^ ^lu/of 
(jMout Vtrtj ofhn f olomf f/ste* 
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U (A bh mistake, kis fcarenh and 
This id -ike prokUm r g^a/ oLo, 
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Temperatures 



Exhibit C 



Date ^omyUtedi C^y (UfrO 

Title: Temperatures 

Purpose: 

The purpose of this activity is to look at the relationship of the Fahrenheit 
(°F) temperature scale and the Celcius (°C) temperature scale. The thermometers 
which you will use measure temperature. If you can not explain to each other 
what temperature means, you should consult your textbook or discuss this with 
an instructor. 



Equipment: 



Celcius thermometer 
Fahrenheit thermometer. 



Procedure: ^ 

You will record the temperatures of various situations and places around 
the school using both the Celcius and Fahrenheit thermometers. Each situation or 
place will give you two numbers, the Celcius temperature and the Fahrenheit 
temperature. After plotting these pairs of numbers on coordinate axes in various 
ways, you should then be able to explain the relationship between the two scales. 

Record the temperatures in a variety of places or situations: outside air 
temperature, classroom temperature, office temperature, temperature on different 
floors, water fountain water temperature, bathroom hot water temperature, 
cafeteria refrigerator temperature, and so forth. These are just suggestions. Feel 
free to add your own. Have fun. 

Measure the temperatures of at least seven situations or places and record 
the data below. You will need to refer to this data many times so be as accurate as 
possible. 
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Situation or Place 


Tpmnprature 0 Celrius 


Temp. 0 Farenheit 




^ ^ 






! k — , 


— 1 


3. fit 




if/ ^ 


A A 


4. Hr 






mi. 








6. Ciwateft. 
















4Vf 



Plot the data points on a grid where the horizontal axis is Ceicius 
temperature and the vertical axis is the Fahrenhiet temperature. 



1'SX 
Jjg 



*a-> tic 



Co 6b 30 f£ 



So 



too ttO 
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Describe the graph. . , n . 

TU ,* 4iCMp£c .s simc^t , <jU< ***** 

The relationship between Ceicius and Fahrenheit temperatures is linear. If 
your data does not confirm this, see your instructor. 

Find the slope of the line. 

fM p | , „ J l P (1 The International High School) 'Middle Coltege 

fhfc SlO^e 15 Math: Motion 



Where does the line cross the vertical axis (the y-intercept)? 

%o. j£av\€ mosses u^rttccxA oau £k 33 p 

What Fahrenheit temperature corresponds, to 0° Celcius, the freezing point 
of water? ^ -to 0'C . 

What Fahrenheit temperature corresponds to 100° Celcius, the boiling point 
of water? ^ WlH^Otcl* ~tC AOQ't, . 

How could ypu convert any Celcius temperature to Fahrenheit? 

bA u*m*u\ c\ orcvpJc . look «t the J*ofi?ad?x< a^n , 

i&W re^e^^CelUuo deaiexo aid -tu«n co« <p "fio 

Wrye a mathematical expression or equation for this conversion. If this 
step is not clear for you, get some assistance before continuing. 



T/v /fttcrnafiofttf/ School/Middle College 
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Now plot the data points with Fahrenheit on- the horizontal axis and the 
Celcius temperatures on the vertical axis. 



•'GO- 
'CO- 
tuo- 

\2jO- 



o lo- 



2 
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iio lo^ololoioicoQco ik> WO ISO \to 20oilO 



1 



F, 

Describe your graph. 



What is the slope of the line? 
What is the y-intercept? 

What Celcius temperature corresponds to 32° F, the freezing point of water? 

0°C ca^ouM ^ $i° r 



What Celcius temperature corresponds to 212° F, the boiling point of water? 
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What is the slope of the line for converting Celcius to Fahrenheit? (The first 

graph) tke *lop* ^ • tluo liM^ ii WO- 

What is the slope of the line for converting Fahrenheit to Celcius? (The 
secondgraph),^ . ^ £/ w6 J,0.<£. 

What is the product of the two slopes? 

ftA ^ocUcf o{ ^ € ^ aJ0 slop« r* I, Oof 

The place where a line crosses the vertical axis is called the y - intercept. Is 
there a numerical relationship between the two intercepts ? 



Write an equation for converting Fahrenheit to Celcius? 

Take the temperature in the room now. Convert this temperature to the 
other scale. Now convert back. Describe your method and show your work below 
(Note: There are two ways to do this, using the graphs and using your equations.) 

C = fit *1DX* (-\q\ -O.6>*0.S - ^.5" 



What happens? Explain. 



B4 
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Now graph both lines on a grid where both of the axis will share the same 
numbers. It is just as if you placed the second graph over the first one One line 
will represent °C to °F / and the other °F to °C 




What relationship do you see? You may want to lightly sketch in the line 
through the origin which divides the first quadrant into two congruent parts. 



In general, 



°F = 9/5(°C) + 32. 



Can you solve for °C in terms of °F? 



Th£ InUnutiona! High School/Middlt ColUgt 
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Try placing or substituting one equation into the other, what happens? 
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Statis-ticks and Common Cents 

Name: L • ~ / 



Partners: 



Date Completed 



Purpose: 

To explore the patterns of the distributions of two common occurrences, 

Equipmcit: 

graph paper (optional) 
pennies (6) 
calculator (optional) 



Procedure: 

A tick is a small insect that lives on a host animal Normally these animals 
have fur or some form of hair. Some common animals that ticks live on are deer, 
rabbits, mice, monkeys,... and people. Ticks can transmit diseases from their hosts 
to people, diseases like Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever and Lyme Disease, It is 
important in controlling the spread of such diseases to know something about the 
tick population, the number of ticks/*in a particular region of the country. 

Naturally we cannot count all the ticks. But the number is important. 
Fewer ticks on a host may mean the region is safer. More may mean we need to 
resort to using insecticides. So we choose a SAMPLE of all the host animals and 
count the number of ticks on the sample. Eighty deer from an area around 
Malverne, New York were selected. The number of tirks o n these deer is given 
below: c 

25 24 10 24 30 25 42 28 0 19 
30 26 22 31 11 033 21 ©35 
22 25 ©26 35 22 22 21 35 22 
27 24 21 35 3Q 25 25 26 27 27 I s ^ 
22 24 30 29 43 3£ 22 0 25 31 V V 

, 1^25 30 35 $/15?35 35 24 19 
©27 39 0 22 22 29 26 22 24 

26 31 26 24^10 25 30 24 36 



If 9 - 13 ticks/host is the first class we consider, how many classes of the 
sam e size w ould we need to include all of the 80 deer? 

f/\rr, 1 - /// ~ /I y / (/Tta lnttrnational Hieh School/MiMIc College 

0^0 ^-/-e__ nruzjzjL /o izjuz/u&l^ <^l/ (jy ^ MOi '° n 
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How many deer carried between 9 and 13 ticks? This is the frequency of the 
class 9-13. * 



^m- iff 



What would the other classes and their frequencies be? Complete the 
following table. 

Class Frequency 



9-23 



2 



/ft tjy ^ 



EE ra Z 



5 £/p» EUS 



39-43 



07 



In which class would the average (or MEAN) be? Can you estimate it? . 

If you have a calculator, what is the exact mean (average)? Describe how you got 
the exact mean (average). j _ _^ 

U mu^j # >J UcJu ^ (W . 

Can you think of a distribution where the mean is not in one of the center classes? 
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Draw a bar gTaph of this distribution with the classes on the horizontal scale and 
the frequencies measured on the vertical scale. 



/ Coy, 



IS*. -- 



3» 




hat point appears to divide the bar graph into two equal areas? . / 

^f-- How does this value compare with the mean? Does this suggest a way to ^y. 
estimate the mean from the bar graph? ^ ~ / Zz_^ V&~/lA-g^ Q&wy~)G Y^- •<vtv(*- 

C/ AVhat points cut off the middle 70% of the total area of the bar graph? How 
did you find the points? ^ " 

If there are ^50^000) deer in Malverne, what is the tick population on these 
deer? ^pvp^r^ JjU fiJL to f8,15C> m^J&fiZ * 

How many deer carry fewer tha!n 13 ticks? 
Howrnany calTjrmofe^ :han 34? 

> «rr ^r*rA il 1 ~/ 03 /£ *T The International High School/Middle College 

IQ ^jr) £ ' ' 1 r Math : Motion 
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Common Cents: 

Take 6 pennies, shake them well, and toss them on the table. Note the 
number of heads you see. Repeat this 50 times. Noting that the number of heads 
you can get is 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, complete the following table: 



Number of Heads 


Frequency 


1 




2 | 




3 


\\\\\ \i\uiun-i* 


4 


imumuu-M5 


5 




6 


\ - i 



Make a bar graph of this distribution with the number of heads on the 
horizontal scale and the frequency on the vertical scale 
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The probability of an event is its frequency divided by the total number of 
trials, in this case f /50. What are the probabilities of the number of heads possible 
in this experiment? 



Number of Heads 


Probability 


1 'Irn 




2 >Vro 




3 »Wro 


P^7> - . 




4 • 




■ i 


5 *7 r o 




( 


6 V^n 







What is the sum of these probabilities? 

, i v <■ s 

What is the probability of getting exactly 3 heads? 
What is the probability of getting more than 3 heads? 
\ What is the mean number of heads? 

\ Ofi 

Discuss the similarities and differences of the distribution of the ticks and the 
distribution of the pennies. 




There are ways to calculate the above probabilities theoretically, without 
relying on experimental data. If you would like to learn about these see an 
instructor about doing a special project. 
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Exhibit D 



I. Vhaf [\<xvi I learnt aiou"f lacifrfo wrlfe weJI ^n>m 
^aur ot/rifrnij tx^eHenefS Ivi literate? 

_T tout k&meel aocui 'J o (o{ of -fhhiec. Tizii 
\X/lvui btQifi io tojr/de i&k have io knot)/ about 
U^hCrf btoitem to unie. Then /n&ke plow. /tost 
&! otS> 1 ihihk kflOLb fhcc/- olmad K/ery U>Ork 
tiki fldoel/hQ Lo(j haA ihxet jo&rh '. mi^coclu^ion 
Vchich scum a hoi uoh&i art ![W #ot*3 Jo u/riji 
frtxt 'U -fni mot/n hast- ut/h;t/> tq$ alooi 
proUm wort e*ie**i 'm ly ; tht i hari fti/tof iu'f**- 
cluetiofl cu^of tbz hit tcvrf vf h u^uqI ^ouu 
tohc/uiP&fl jrow) M/iryihihQ tyhod <d;d ^atf sqy 
be J or* f or uour opiA Ontivw or- tluKr(jtvfi abat/t 
i&oik probijsw- If LfQtf 'U 2 rnzQn i/iUe 
ihrzi hark ifrhefi you (Jyrii* iOwe.ili<»Q it 
lr\&k(i ^ovr Vuork bdier . Plon ea/> ha>lp y&f 
io moke, ordu Ui your ttLov^/i/i anol of icursr 
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intjow wort < fH$>o udwf I how bo tried alouf 
ho&- ~/o tit/rifa ibtl/ f J CQh Joy ihof tjOu hout 
j-o M/ril<L as easier as uoa ear* . JJ moke uour 
work mere under do hdirty -for ^ou cwd fob 
your readers . 

J-U o!^s Ik work you kwe dont in LiferaW 

wr\net-+ "fo "f*ta u^ork ^ mafk CUtol Johipes ? five 
exawpl^ jrom at keid i\t/o of -Wie QcTii/iri^ foai/e. 
clone, si^ce mid-s^ele. 

/ ^6/A ocii i/iiiil 1 bois£ done Diyhief it/OC 
"tea/ Co^rn tided Ide-rctfurt 'ixtd oilier SUofecd . 

lo^ol ) CuJ>I ^oufhdotud a f/u FrezuzsQJ/. d/oity 
jf eonnee'/'ec/ 0 bdduu* U/i do sown ad'O/fy 
euntfrer a (of of cu/aiio/i? f sowe of Shzw M_ 
ct&out hkj&et cud woit). For esa/v/ife , t /k 
PaAb" U> Oudivifij aoou/ /neosvfMtnf Uoh?/e/) ^ 
us>cof u) U) &ed< i/dy ( /ty £v/er ". ^fH/cs 

Cn htwdcrbid*' m offer red'dhc] Vt/t fatted 
alccd fa'/nu? a^vd &e had fa Cj'ir* arr^ 

IfWtJc/ev/ot hf jykcjbcs cdouf Jed/ / fo &U/>f>Oll 
?lus> cdUuzr be, used _cri forrn&l/OJo U> bny&M 
cutol Ui math afso- In (Xofvdy „ ooinhbound 
04\ 4hr fzMih-ac/ \x,z -fa I bad cJjouJ /nidah 
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like Qyt £cui rnofa & fat licit- ui mo^/h l*i 
fi Sla+il-sl<cl<S ". cv(rnecl,ti<j If ' lurofurd 

cuw( pkysia cund mo-lli k t/ery eM/iy, 

Uvhor/oud , ouuJ Me ;<tlca, a/ „ dor/ 'oh " 
mail Ous Lu?*v tohtovf'iio frvrgr/jiuj / ton- 
htdiflQ differed -fojoic^ ^ aiod torn Pine 
d i/fereJ-t khAUolzcftfe . 

3. Contidzr dux/ion's Ims. P/oy un'ffi 4lte*w \m ^(um 
Minol • "Hew Ui si ^ [ale. la^ua^e . JiVe. exa*w|>eA. 



/fe/xrfop'z hr IcuOy In Uoor(d$> ' 
li/heh Somebody v&ls or /voces &/?/> totefcurf M- 
loe'tlu Oi no/ ^omcfotce Qefs>0fi Ifjhic oojaJbs//} 
ztatifaffloi/e or ateilerai or ■//>/$ -fotcs^Wco/npz / tie 
oijeei 1 h mow clouutr +o shis of ' vesf 1 ^* 
Cbrtofhtr H'OtdSj k o ffer out/fit^ soutt fact 

J r " <es: 




Uou run and iotnbody jbvs/> ^ offoyfe. 
Lb Ay to if our Ofrh due! ton tyci' cos* 1 * 
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siojj suddenly , iui in o feoy seconds ucush/of 
IllIuho - J i hneorni iho/ sow* fora ( &TLf- 
atiQv jbushi^ Jotts &dtd 04i ucy Onc/uoc/ 

if ^Qiu S&l AQUiSLttker* Ofld SOfncloo/y fed/ 
uau ok fiU-sh uouynzfcLrd- do mot* &l~ 

tfrlien some cb/e&l 1 fas accf /era d ion if Jo*Wcdu- 

^orcp , ouvd Q&u/atadt Gfi drzecd/o fio/oorf/ ono/ 
4o wcLondud of -f/niS force (&lu e/1 act \JO)/h 
4ht Some d/t&ef/on &<l a fvti fore/ cu-td wives* 

a ~ F ^& ~ ^ c» ^ 

Hi and twu frithd m h bus/ the. bfc 
kol iocedher bur sht push &m om /ore/ far 
example f Ur = (0/J duM 1 F^'/^/d r 3 ao Of 

-5c]* -H h— ne/ fotcf ad/ U (2&uc</ 
fb-io -Za/ ^he (UaloroIiOh \Xshicli m/I 6*- 
j^toc/aeid ' b. "f/ifS fie/ fores # till etfuo/ Oy-'fL 
r f^./£y t J/nd 1/ U'Z h (fed her dty fo 7 
he*// (J u><tt onQ diraefiofi U proavasd 
twen Qeae tared ,on d^ / -^- b ^r.7 »/s* Itom 
td>/$ i/dm^U^ it>c Com so> rlicd cf /hi hei 

7 1) 



forcf Luettcuc a^ct maM ^ Hu s&me- , &tet- 
I Citation is* areas* top. 

AAwiofi i 3rd laM/ Ui pom . IbProtr • 
for* &wy force, e^/it cunrfher fares UcUi&h 
ztzrti oJo/zoitT 1 d< rae/iDti ouof eyu&t to rfa 
Jixit for CP- fl&tioh fores eouef I reaction . 

The kook tcuf Oft ~tt>e taste 
ut do&Ui'-f /now j&cft icok ae^ Oh 
-the -tale . £tf -ttie £ook Acs shfa vf hut 
U rnCoAii 40(ne e^uo t fores acJ e>flt%s doo£ / 

Qhd cm tUz $//ua'/itm fabU od~ ~tt?e 
book . 

T ththk Ike?-/ Ut-tihowf rUit tct.ti>e e^ery- 
ihihg Usjtt Sfoitt ( to piee&i. 




sUija*- One eAQMjJc U +U flrc^k of olfciemc* , i/cJoe;ty and at- 
ttkralioH [atooJe^Ts U JVee (all 

Ttt/S arc* fit) % i/e/cc/ty i/c f,/»t. 
The slop* of 4lui litit, l)//e>h 
faoki l>ke. line tt/otewi at- 
akrafiw- rfeectescrtic/f doM*'t 
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iQuat chowaJnc \/&toci4j/ //» ' 
t/jvz f /)terKtf * 75 
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deuide.d k<j choiMtothq ui -time. 

ikii Qfafih (A ol islet nee vZi'/toe. 
7b 6 to fee/ 4luS> line tz/fr > 
iOA^ i/e/oe/TQ Izuucse tHj 
objztJ ( Us/fied fyioucrnenl k 
&ko(k/im^ hzre^ f in 4imc Ctfler- 
\jci I ole&coi'ereo/ o+i d bounce 
some iwieri/c/l Sul a IH1U loier 
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U e/et covered mueA i^tor* otisJct/it/- This, ^ro/>/) 
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lc?ok$ I /la jzorcibolo, and uuc (uu* S#y -tho / 

77) is orohh '(A <dem Qeee/a<eGrf;o/t 
f/S iirfte. J his, Cjra/>h qcu± -IJ>a/ 
Otf&il&rctfior> h tons/ant . J ft 
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Theij cue con ne tied "to 
ICtch other ^O/o differed 
^ IXrfajy. Pint k 2>hoM U) 
J tenure. fiu/n(>er J. 



held tube V/tf Qvxph diiianek us it/' me. Tab 

Omz pa hi U) -lb jombofo's line. Cwd J^ihc/ 
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4 b sfe/Jviti -flu's point . Moti* ike a foody tt*al/) 
•fhcf/ 4ki$> sbjbe tef>rue*)1 ulocjiy d matt 4 J) #4 
iv\ ikoJ t/'ne (x- intemptj it lPM> m -s^/ocity- 
A/pets jihef {x-*u#i4ercefi f\)yk/ef) &yu&f 
4 hot! moment 'J Ui 4~U Graft l/e/oerfy C/S rit»* • 
T Q ^7 V . bcok ai point \bLtcA nfrrcWii ^ 4/m 
ifi Hu h'*< cu<& -Hie y\ £i«>J y- i#t*fC£f>£ Ikn 
JyumUr if IX>///k e/c?ser 4o s/ojU U> po^4 (ol&- 
4ona> us -time. The £o/ve Srr4uotioH fr/ifi 
eofinecJ/aa vi/o&ttf ^zojk/i ou^ot &utUrctt/Ofi 

Theu eonne&teel O'So 

a 6ae Is d,*ji&(ion ■ 

^ T Y ipoo A/och/ Cotec/a- 

fat ion oaaJ tW unitri/a/ you f/*d & fo- 
es iy f ouaxJ it tj(UJ aJcw etkoug2#& i/i/oc/iy w 

ttm wsino thee Qrghhs. 

" Jh gwsra/ J 'H try to fai/e 4 fa ofelefw/vto 
Q&out mot c/oa 4U s/o/^e fePUA* 7/i c s/o/je 
k tot i04 of ocu w's tiphtc/) ncmisozr a e^wi&uv 
of A/a axis 4- 0 eornsfcroo/^ 4o c/f iu aouorbr 

If 4lu obfads tuqi/t- ®t Constant vi/o&tjj 

' * 4b g<tap/is look lik* 

1 s/koti/ 
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5. In Several of fta rv\<%fh ae-fju/fits a/* We o/<rou* 
arajota ard ^reiS^d 4k r<t(al^c»\^5^ i J> w al^cirtu'c equation 

/cr if. \x/Wdott ^LaW^" flno/ 4 A* do^e represent [\br ^our 
i/arialle-O? 

Coniarner. U i A<W / /p - 
Tcr&xliM Vyork. P/er* 

bei&'e&flJvPel mcU% 
cvn^cahjw cuid hcucccer cf cowfouHtf. J MS. U A/oP 
eXQcfly (M/hctT Vet hoc/ ^PuS ' Ui/OA -p&ok OVtj/ 

yimpk Po tn&b AoUts Up m&£p &£ . hZe &cui 

ihaJ iUn Ia'tvo f of ecu? tfl cofr/&)he.r 
[frkieh U)Cre&& Ui faccM Jnm eotrfeuw to cj/t/gu- 
htt refipeMtof- TA/s qfop reJppx&iuiP laaaM. &Aotiojko 
to&<& &j cc^^ounu . flow J ~gcu&' a frtfu/y 
Mute Uicswu* Lty<t- com seu^ crkotf *p/u s/p/ 
%ty>rci&?P factM a/ e#'" ■ I fa $>hf. (A H<s l/tig. 

{jrctpsh t Uf/ha*P fzpfoiinP tyQM op emft/y 
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Wi Vxxjjl 4oiJ /new of ZcuJ? ?j)f)~icuciju . 

Mt *2 s \i h - J* c «= rwi 

Ht it <U d ci -^ c - md 

Ma, ^6 ... Vfh&& of aa^|bT^ torcrcuhU 

Ve V jbvW £^ 00/0 u tide &m 
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Our s^'/uq//'^ re^yc^yuJ Joa^c-ty, 

-fV WO} you worlltal u, dart ? t})cH you ft id cwl qjm\\u\*q 
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T lih hrQj&d Qc/(/e^/ure Qnd J V/£ >nk -//?Q r 
-///$> sulj&et /noh our „ frozen " /'ft ^ ore 
Cfltescrfitog . khen fyCc Se/ en , w 

Jr?&M una/ Uf J*/it/iiei vOU hafc/c So 6* ccf>C£s>- 
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dhd (J tro&t CM more dorh^o So/rx/ArfK? U7 o//Ur 

GLljMk. Ac/ do* '/ Mb fi/eett Vtaf i* 
Iritra'fcu jM&M a*o/ /tubes J 'fa/ -/er- 

rnt kzl fun , A&/>/>y- cvtry/fajw J 
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Lri&fiJ M Jvi/se/f ^ -Ma/ J S^&r/J -/ooizerut 

a>&&£^ fleJ/kfbre J A// Ornoi*/ J had 
4-o do !o I* /nor* Q<z<us ro/dy and h/er 9* 

vf fih I fcfa I Jldtik 'U U very unfror- 

ioth) £eazu,\ tome -timet V ( kc jyUfok clov V 
h&i/L 4 Lis Ja>/tu?S . I Hunk 4liaJ U Ut/uinon 

Tfc imhorlctn/ oee<u<$e d /ni&vr a/nu>^ /'& 

Ccu<\ J-0 w kuur e/e . 



Exhibit E 



Evaluation Guidelines 



Reader's Name: 

The following categories and descriptions were generated by the Motion class 
to be used in self, peer, and instructors' evaluations. For a person to deserve an A in 
dasswork or portfolio, they should be an A in most of the categories, not necessarily 
every one. For a person to deserve a B, they should be a B in most of the categories. 
They may be an A in some and C in some. 



Classwork: 



Attendance, lateness 

A None except for emergencies 
B 2-3 
C ±6 
D 7^8 

N.C 9 or more 
Mark 

The amount of work completed 



Working with others 

Leader, supports others, helps others 
A almost all of the time 
B most of the time 
C sometimes yes, sometimes no 
D rarely, needs improvement 
N.C. not acceptable 
Mark 

Concentration 



Mark 



Has completed 

A 14-15 activities 
B 12-13 activities 
C 10-11 activities 
D 8-9 activities 
N.C. not acceptable 



activities. 



Works on activities, does not fool around 

A almost all of the time 

B most of the time 

C sometimes yes, sometimes no 

D rarely, needs improvement 

N.C. not acceptable 



Mark 



Understanding of classwork 

Can explain almost all of the work to 
others 

A almost all of the time 
B most of the time 
C sometimes yes, sometimes no 
D rarely, needs improvement 
N.C not acceptable 

Mark 



Communication growth 

Progress in the ability to write, speak, 

and understand English, or consistent 

mastery 

A excellent 

B good 

C fair 

D poor 

N.C. not acceptable 
Mark 



Classwork Mark: 



Tht International High School/Middle College 
Tht Motion Program 
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